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Foreword 


Louis Cornish was loved by so many persons that it has 
seemed desirable to publish this account of his life and work 
for his friends. ‘There should also be value in this record 
of important work well done, and this testimony to the 
worth of the ministry. Unfortunately he destroyed the 
voluminous correspondence in his office files at the head- 
quarters of the American Unitarian Association, and almost 
all his papers and sermons. I have not had material which 
should have been most helpful. In the case of his work for 
international causes, this is a grievous loss. I have used his 
own words to express his thought whenever possible. If 
my presentation can convey any impression of his rare 
character and his happy and useful life, I shall be glad. 


FRANCES E. F. CORNISH 


Winter Park, Florida 
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We are called upon in this time to perform an act of faith. 
We must believe beyond our power to reason, beyond our 
capacity to understand, that God rules. These are hard 
days for faith. This is a hard duty, a bitter test. Yet they 
who lead the life shall know the teaching whether or not it 
be of God, and only those who lead the life shall so be 
assured. By prayer and self-denial and self-sacrifice did 
these who gave themselves to God come to know Him. Can 
we not lay hold on the infinite life of the Most High in which 
our little lives are cast? The constant revelation of God in 
the life of man, this is our basis for religion, on this we 
build our present and our future. On this we see that the 
past has in truth been built. 
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The Early Years 


Louis CraiGc CorNnIsH was born in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, on April 18, 1870, the second child and only son of 
Aaron Cornish and Frances Virginia Hawkins. He was 
named for a friend of his father’s, a Congregational minister 
whom he never knew, and he regretted that he had not been 
given the family name, Aaron, or the name of early ances- 
tors, Keith. 

The first Cornish in Plymouth, Massachusetts, was Samuel, 
who probably arrived from Cornwall via Barbados about 
1690, and whose marriage in 1692 to Susannah Clark, grand- 
daughter of ‘Thomas Clark, the mate of the “Mayflower,” is 
the first record of his presence there. 

Through his father, Aaron Cornish, Louis Cornish was 
descended from six of those who came over on the ‘May- 
flower’: William Bradford, John Alden, William Brewster, 
Thomas Rogers, George Soule, Richard Warren. 

His mother, Frances Virginia Hawkins, came from solid 
folk who, originally living in New England, moved in 1833 
to Hawkinsville, New York, named for her father, Sterry 
Hawkins, who had a grain mill, saw mill, blacksmith and 
machine shops there. Her grandfather, Uriah Hawkins, was 
in the battles of Trenton, Princeton, and Monmouth in the 
Revolution and endured the terrible winter of Valley Forge. 
He knew Lafayette. He is believed to have been one of 
the founders of St. Lawrence University. 
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Uriah Hawkins married Mary Keith who was descended 
from Rev. James Keith, a migrant from Northern Scotland 
to America in 1661. Cotton Mather speaks of him as ‘‘a man 
greatly to be loved, one among a thousand.” An uncle, 
Darius Hawkins, was an outstanding liberal who in a com- 
munity of extreme orthodoxy had the courage and the ironic 
humor to inscribe on his wife’s tombstone, “She held the 
doctrines of John Calvin and the fires of the Inquisition 
in equal respect.” 

Frances Hawkins’s great grandfather, William Johnson, 
was in the Battle of Bunker Hill. He is said to have loaned 
money to Daniel Webster to help him through college. 

Dr. Aaron Cornish, born in Plymouth, was a doctor in 
the Union Army in the Civil War. After the war he settled 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts, where he became widely 
known for his skill as a diagnostician. At first he was associ- 
ated with, and later took over, the practice of his uncle, Dr. 
Aaron Cornish, known affectionately throughout the region 
as “the old doctor.”” There is a story of his uncle’s treating 
a farmer on Naushon Island whose legs had been crushed 
by a falling tree. In bitter winter weather a boat manned 
by twelve oarsmen came from the island to New Bedford 
seeking his help. (They may have gone to his home in 
Falmouth to find him, as it would have been much nearer 
than the city of New Bedford.) He was wrapped in horse- 
blankets and laid in the bottom of the boat; on the arrival 
at Naushon he was chopped out of the ice which had formed 
over his body from the spray, successfully amputated the 
farmer’s legs without anesthesia, was again put into the 
boat and rowed back to the mainland. As long as he lived 
he received each year a barrel of apples from the farmer 
whose life he had saved. 
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Mrs. Aaron Cornish had been a nurse in the Civil War. 
Both his parents bequeathed to Louis Cornish a strong 
sense of the obligation of working for the welfare of others. 

Louis’ sensitive sympathy showed itself early: ““Today I 
had a strange experience,” his mother wrote. “Louis came 
into my bedroom and found me crying. He climbed up into 
a chair beside me, put his arms around me and kissed me 
many times. Presently he said, ‘I had a dream last night. 
Two angels came and said they had come to take me to 
Heaven, but I told them I could not go, I must stay on 
earth to comfort Mama.’ ” 

His childhood’s joy was the yearly summer vacation on 
Martha’s Vineyard, and his love of the region remained con- 
stant throughout his life. 

As a child he was not only small for his age but much of 
the time he was out of school because of illness, and he was 
never able to swim, play ball, or hike as the other boys 
did. 

All his life he worked on a slender margin of physical 
strength and was plagued by a weak heart. Today such a 
child in a seaside city would be given a boat and hardened 
by an outdoor life. Unfortunately, his mother’s people had 
moved inland to New York state after several members of 
the family had been lost at sea, and dread of its power was 
so great that Louis was never allowed to be on the water; 
and thus the opportunity for improving his frail health 
was unwittingly denied him. But he did have a pony of 
which he took entire care, and which was a great source 
of joy and interest. 

Because he was small and sickly he was no match for the 
big, rough boys in the public school and had to use his wits 
to survive. Among the boys was one called “Commodore,” 
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a tall and strong Negro who was backward in his studies, 
and so was in a Class with much younger boys. With him 
Louis Cornish made a compact. He would drive Com- 
modore to school so many times a week in the pony cart 
and in return Commodore would fight any boys who at- 
tacked the little Louis. ‘The plan worked admirably, and 
the two became fast friends. Many years afterwards, Louis 
Cornish was walking along the ‘Thames Embankment in 
London when he was hailed by a big man. It was Com- 
modore, who was doing an act in a Minstrel Show in Lon- 
don, and the two:sat down on a bench and reminisced about 
their school days. 

During his boyhood Louis drove with his father in the 
old-fashioned buggy as the doctor made his round of calls; 
he gained a shrewd knowledge of human nature as well as 
some knowledge of medicine. 

When about seventeen years of age he studied for two 
years at Hale’s Preparatory School in Rochester, New York. 
Here occurred the first event which was to change his life. 
He lived for a year in the Rochester home of. Dr. Lewis 
Swift, widely known and admired among astronomers for 
his scientific attainments. Louis Cornish wrote of him 
later: 


A notable man has just died at the great age of 92 years, ... 
Dr. Lewis Swift, the so-called Dean of American Scientists, named 
in affectionate praise the greatest of living astronomers... . 
There stand to his credit over 1300 nebulae, and seventeen 
comets. .. . To those who studied with him, as it was my rare 
privilege to do for a year, . . . to have seen the great simplicity 
and confidence and peace that he gained through his toil, is to 
have been near to very great and real spiritual power. 


The following quotation from The University Around 


LOUIS CORNISH 
at about seventeen years of age 
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Us, by Sir James Jeans, shows the influence of astronomy on 
Louis Cornish’s thought: 


Looked at in terms of space, the message of astronomy is at 
best one of melancholy grandeur and of oppressive vastness. 
Looked at in terms of time it becomes one of almost endless 
possibilities and hope. As denizens of the universe we may be 
living near its end rather than its begininng.... But as in- 
habitants of the earth, we are living at the very beginning of 
time. We have come into being in the fresh glory of the dawn 
and a day of almost unthinkable length stretches before us with 
unimaginable opportunities for accomplishment. Our descend- 
ants of far-off ages, looking down the long vista of time from the 
other end, will see our present age as the misty morning of the 
world’s history; our contemporaries of today will appear as dim 
heroic figures who fought their way through jungles of ignorance, 
error and superstition to discover truth, to learn how to harness 
the forces of nature, and to make a world worthy for mankind to 
live in. We are still too engulfed in the greyness of the morning 
mists to be able to imagine . . . how this world of ours will appear 
to those who come after us and see it in the full light of day. 
But .by what light we have we seem to discern that the main 
message of astronomy is one of hope to the race and of respon- 
sibility to the individual, of responsibility because we are drawing 
plans and laying foundations for a longer future than we can 
well imagine. 


During this year of exceptional happiness the impression- 
able boy spent unforgettable hours studying the stars through 
the great telescope as its clock ticked away the night. Many 
times he was “the second on this planet” to see the newly 
discovered nebulae. In addition to the new world of wonder 
and beauty thus opened to him, there was the inspiration 
of Dr. Swift’s character, its tolerance, wisdom, scientific ac- 
curacy. This year’s experience changed his whole outlook. 
From then on throughout his life Louis took the cosmic 
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view; his thought broadened into the pattern of eternity; 
world events became for him a part of the march of centuries, 
and he planned his work by decades ahead. Later he said: 
“Every observatory is a witness to the faith of men. Theirs 
the immeasurable universe, the farthest reach of human 
knowledge in the remotest distance of the heavens, seeking 
through His handiwork to think the thoughts of God.” 

He often used astronomical illustrations in his letters and 
sermons. He wrote to a very busy friend: 


How difficult it is to keep in touch with one of the larger 
planets! I am referring, of course, to yourself from my humble 
position as an asteroid. But you will have observed that recent 
astronomical findings rate the asteroids very high indeed as some- 
how mysteriously constituting themselves balance wheels in a 
troubled universe. I respectfully call your attention to my new 
role! 


“First things’ fell into place in his perspective. He said 
that living with the wonders of astronomy made the doc- 
trine of apostolic succession seem of slight importance. In 
after years Louis Cornish testified that the astronomers he 
had known were deeply religious men, in the truest sense 
of that word. 

Admitted to Harvard as a special student, he studied 
there in 1889-91. ‘The next year was divided between living 
in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, as tutor to the son of Rev. 
Arthur Lawrence, and traveling with them in Europe. Re- 
turning to Harvard in 1892, he received a Certificate at 
Commencement on June 28, 1893, with the class of 1893. 
Because of his father’s prolonged illness which resulted in 
financial stringency, and also to benefit his own health, it was 
desirable for him to accept a position as assistant to Professor 
Edward Howard Griggs in the Department of Ethics at 
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Stanford University in California. He also gave two lectures 
a week on Greek philosophy. When the chance came to 
study and teach at the newly founded Stanford, he sought 
the advice of several Harvard professors. “What, go to an 
amateur college in a horse pasture!”’ was the scornful re- 
sponse. But Dean LeBaron R. Briggs brought his fist down 
on his desk with a bang and said, “Go, if you have to walk!” 
Everything at Stanford appealed to Louis — the beautiful 
buildings, the setting, the earnestness of the students — 
for Stanford was a pioneer experiment which attracted those 
of like spirit. ‘he University made an indelible impression 
on him, and although he was always a loyal son of Harvard, 
Stanford claimed throughout his life his deepest devotion. 
He received his A.B. degree with the class of 1894. A friend 
wrote of him: “In college he sought out and made friends 
with anyone he felt needed understanding.” While in 
Harvard and Stanford he helped save the sanity of three 
friends through his skillful care and companionship. 


Later he wrote of a visit to Stanford: 


... The completed group of buildings are quite the most 
beautiful the fancy can imagine. The low, far-extended cloisters 
open vistas everywhere the eye turns; pictures of palm trees and 
flowering shrubs against the soft-toned yellow sandstone walls 
surmounted by the red-tiled roofs and above it all the clear blue 
California sky. It was Mrs. Stanford’s wish, and it has been 
faithfully carried out, that the church should be . . . the heart 
of the University. ... Literally every inch of space is filled 
with mosaic and carvings and stained glass. . . . It is barbaric, 
overpowering, and yet in spite of all just criticism, it is wonderful 
and I like it. My Puritan soul revels in the gorgeous coloring 
and the very weight of ornamentation. ... But the church is 
not all. ‘The old familiar walks in the woods, the Eucalyptus 
trees, the graceful pepper trees hanging red berries against their 
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willow-like leaves, the very smell of this soft air, the purple foot 
hills and the mountains across the bay —I did not fully realize 
what a strong hold Stanford has upon me until once more I walk 
beneath the sunshine and shadows. It has been indescribably 
worth while to come back. 


Thirty-four years later he gave up a stay in Japan when 
he was returning from the Philippines to reach Stanford 
University in time to preach the baccalaureate sermon on 
JUnEM IS wou: 

As he stood with the President while the black-gowned 
students filed past him into the church, one young giant 
detached himself from the line and said to him, “Mr. 
Cornish, do you mind telling me what is the academic hood 
you are wearing today?” “This is a great day for me,” he 
replied, “and I am wearing my most precious hood, the one 
given me by the Franz Josef University at Szeged in Hun- 
gary.” Whereupon the young man said “Gosh!” and gave 
him a slap on the shoulder which nearly knocked him down. 
“Good old scout’ was what he meant,” said Cornish de- 
lightedly, in relating this later. 


Excerpts from the sermon follow: 


. . . No human achievement just happens. Every achievement 
is first a dream, and then a plan, and at last a reality. Stanford 
University did not just happen. It was at first a dream. In 
imagination we see Mr. and Mrs. Stanford standing with Presi- 
dent Eliot at his library window looking into the Harvard College 
Yard, and we hear Mr. Stanford asking President Eliot how much 


such a university would cost. ... They had put aside other 
possible forms of a memorial. ‘They were begininng to make 
their dream of a university into a plan.... Then Stanford 


opened her doors as a place of higher learning, and the plan at 
last became a reality. 
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What do we think of Stanford? What does it mean to us? We 
recall our great domain that stretches from the gateways into 
the foothills... . Fifty thousand students have walked our 
cloisters and studied in our buildings and have gone hence with 
vivid impressions of this place of surpassing beauty, ‘where the 
red roofs rim the blue... .”’ Can we gather all these many im- 
pressions into a single phrase which is Stanford? In answer I 
submit to you that Stanford is a center of living truth; it is a 
place where men quest for truth, where they define truth, where 
they teach truth, and where men come to study truth. Our 
University is a glowing, growing, pulsing center of truth. 

. .. Here in the United States we believe passionately in 
truth. It is one of our articles of faith. We show it by founding 
and supporting our institutions of higher learning. We believe 
that truth is the best method for human betterment, not only 
in America but throughout the world. 

But what is truth? For our purpose we may define it as the 
process of fact finding and definition. The facts are always 
becoming more numerous, their definition is always being made 
more precise and larger. ‘Truth is ever deepening and broadening 
and becoming more beneficial for the human race. ... The 
process of enlarging the truth has been greatly accelerated in 
the past three generations since modern scientific methods have 
been generally adopted. It is the growth and the process that 
count, not the temporary conclusions. Truth as we know it has 
been won for us by the travail of the ages, with measureless and 
unremitting toil, and often with martyrdom. The progress of 
which we have been speaking is not just theory but concerns 
the very fabric of our lives. I glory in our American stu- 
dents. . . . They are sturdy of body and mind, they are quest- 
ing, they want the naked truth, they are high-minded. They 
have clear vision and they will give a good account of them- 
selves. But I criticize them for one neglect. Students everywhere 
and members of the faculty as well, take for granted the great 
blessings of freedom and truth which our universities give us. I 
would have everyone of you wake up standing. Get the mighty 
meaning of Stanford and the other universities. They did not 
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just happen! They were bought for us with a great price. ‘They 
at once express and perpetuate our highest civilization. Without 
them our intellectual realms would become deserted. ‘Their 
ereatest safeguard is a full understanding and deep appreciation 
of what they are and all they stand for. Your conviction of the 
supreme worth of Stanford is her best guarantee for the fu- 
ture. ... You of the graduating class know what is in my 
heart to say to you even before I say it. Cherish the truth, and 
every center of truth. Gird yourselves with truth. Live in truth 
and let your lives reflect it! Don’t be content with shibboleths 
and shams. Be content only with the truth. You have received 
freely, don’t give grudgingly. I remind you once more of the 
vast travail of the ages that has gone into the colleges and 
universities that have bestowed so much upon us. Long ago in 
the dark centuries here and there a teacher-would gather a few 
students around him. How they longed for freedom and for 
equipment! Yet hampered as they were they hewed out little 
paths through the jungles of superstition and ignorance and 
these merging paths have at last become the broad roadways of 
knowledge which we have trodden. Be grateful for them. Re- 
member the travail of the ages... . 


On an earlier visit Cornish had shown his deep sense of 
the importance of religious education in American Uni- 
versities when he wrote in the record book kept by Dr. 
Gardner, the Chaplain at Stanford: 


I graduated from Stanford in 1894, forty years ago. During 
the thirty-five years of my ministry I have returned occasionally, 
and with each visit I have felt a deepening “concern’’ for the 
expression of the religious life here at the University. 

Our students are high-minded, alert and questing. It is a 
pleasure to see and a joy to know them. We want them to be 
men of good will in the world. ... Here and now we want 
them to lay hold on that staff which above all others will help 
them in their walk through life... . 

. . . In the midst of such an ardent and diversified life, there 
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should be a diversity of religious administration, such a diversity 
as would tax the abilities of several very able men. 


His friendships throughout his life were firm and endur- 
ing. With his closest friend he maintained a weekly cor- 
respondence for more than fifty years. To his mother and 
only sister he also wrote every week. His father died in 
the first year of Louis’ pastorate in Hingham; his illness 
made Louis sensitive to suffering all his life. His mother, 
a lovely person from whom he learned unselfish living, died 
in the first year of his marriage; and his sister with whom 
his relationship was both tender and gay, died while he was 
far away in the Philippine Islands. ‘These, with his sister’s 
daughter, were his only immediate relatives. 

In manhood he was still below average height, with un- 
usually small hands and feet. His voice seemed low and 
gentle in converation, but had great carrying power, a very 
warm, rich, vibrant quality, and a wide emotional range. 
A stranger who heard him preach said, “I have been listening 
His head was finely shaped and 


>? 


to the glory of your voice. 
his hands beautifully formed and sensitive. His eyes, the 
first thing one noticed about him, reflected each passing 
emotion and seemed often smiling and full of light. 

Louis Cornish had extraordinarily quick perceptions of 
both people and situations and he acted equally fast. 

One day when he was a student at Harvard he was walking 
on “The Hill” in Boston, and he nearly fell through the 
broken cover of a manhole in the sidewalk. He immediately 
rang the doorbell of the house and informed the woman 
who opened the door of the dangerous condition of her 
walk. She replied, rather pugnaciously, that it had been in 
that state for some time, and that others had fallen over it. 
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Thereupon Cornish took out his watch, saying, “Well, I 
hope to be the last person to barely escape a bad fall. It is 
now exactly five minutes before twelve o’clock. I shall come 
tomorrow at this hour and if the damage has not been 
repaired, I shall report it to the police.” 

At precisely the time appointed next day, watch in hand, 
he again rang her doorbell. “I am glad to see that you have 
had the walk repaired. Good morning, 
hat he walked away. At that time there was no subway 


? 


and tipping his 


between Cambridge and Boston — the trip had involved an ~ 
hour’s ride each way in a rough, unheated trolley car. 

He possessed the invaluable quality not only of instant 
decision but of not dwelling on decisions once made, even 
when they were important or serious ones. His mind was 
therefore never cluttered with vain regrets but was singularly 
clear, and free to grapple with and dispose of each new 
problem as it came along. 

He applied his sense of humor to himself. He said: “I 
have never supposed my life to be of cosmic importance.” 
Throughout his life he possessed a rarely sensitive nature, 
an eager love of beauty and goodness, and a delicate and 
sparkling humor which lightened the drudgery of his hardest 
tasks. He was possessed by the sense of the nearness and 
the reality of God, by the endless search of men for God; 
by his faith in the love of God and His purpose for the 
world, that dominated his thought and ruled his life. 

Returning to Massachusetts from Stanford in 1894 he 
became secretary to the Bishop of Massachusetts, a post 
which he held for four years. Bishop William Lawrence 
directed the Episcopal diocese of Massachusetts with masterly 
skill. For any receptive young man the discipline of such 
business-like methods was a priceless acquisition, and Louis 
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Cornish always gratefully acknowledged his indebtedness. 

He had been brought up in Grace Episcopal Church in 
New Bedford. He had thought of studying for the Episcopal 
ministry but could not believe the Creeds. His search for 
truth and his keenly analytical mind, interested in the facts 
of advancing science, led him to the Liberal Church. In 
his thought and life he was a true follower of the early 
Pilgrims. In Unitarianism he found the religious belief 
which answered his need, and in the Christian ministry the 
ideal profession for the exercise of his rare gifts of insight, 
friendliness and sympathy. A lifelong friend wrote to his 
wife: “Looking back it seems to me his life from fifteen on 
was a preparation [for the Ministry]. He was dedicated to 
service to others, little thoughtful things to cheer the old 
and the sick, sympathy where needed.” 

In 1898 he entered the Harvard Divinity School; he re- 
ceived his M.A. from Harvard in 1899, and was ordained in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, on June 18th, 1899. 


pi 


The Pastor 


In Apri, 1900, Lours CornisH was called to be the tenth 
minister of the First Parish in Hingham, Massachusetts, the 
so-called “Old Ship” Church. He was installed on May 29th 
and began his pastorate the first Sunday in June. Here for 
nearly fifteen years he found exceptional happiness. ‘The 
town with its historic background — it was founded in 1634 — 
the people’s loyalty and marked individuality, the church 
with its unique structure and noble history — “gathered” in 
1635 and the Meeting House built in 1681 — were a stirring 
challenge. 

Many of the town’s families traced their residence back 
to its settlement and the strong town feeling was highly 
prized. ‘The warm friendliness, the humor which ran like 
a golden thread through the human relationships, the sim- 
plicity of the daily life, made it an integrated and responsible 
American community. ‘There was unusual beauty in the 
fine old trees and spacious streets, the colonial architecture, 
the picturesque harbor and the not-distant sea. 

Louis Cornish was a devoted parish minister. About 1200 
persons were associated with the church during his ministry. 
He averaged five hundred calls a year, and knew his parish- 
ioners well. 

The following incident illustrates his influence. Soon 
after he came to Hingham there was an epidemic of in- 
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fluenza. Finding all the members of a parish family very 
ill, he sought out a practical nurse whom he knew. She 
had just returned from a hard case and flatly refused to take 
on another. In vain the young minister pleaded. Finally 
he rose and said, “I have appealed to your sympathy and 
your sense of duty in vain. As your minister I now command 
you to get your things and come with me.” Without a fur- 
ther word of objection the nurse went with him. She re- 
mained until the family had recovered. 

A third of the children in the town were unchurched, he 
estimated from the census, and he began a continual search 
for “that third child.” Every year he begged for bus service 
to transport children to the church and Sunday School. He 
wanted the church to be an intimate part of the parishioners’ 
lives, and the Parish House used every day in the week by the 
church and the community — an anti-tuberculosis exhibition, 
attended by 1300 persons, was held in its hall. Many years 
later a man living in a Western city, who had grown up in 
the parish, said to him: ‘“The best times I had as a boy were 
in the Parish House, and they somehow are part of what 
I know of religion.”’ The motto on the Seal of the Church is 
“Let the work of our Fathers stand.” In his view it should 
have been, ‘Let the work of our Fathers go forward.” 

He made the special services of the church impressive and 
especially enjoyed the christening of little children. He never 
took the child in his arms, saying that any self-respecting 
baby would of course cry if transferred abruptly to a stranger, 
but as the father or mother held it, his left hand gently took 
the baby’s hand, whose tiny fingers curled around his in 
interested surprise, while with his right hand he touched the 
forehead as he said, “I baptize thee in the name of God the 
Father Almighty, that thou mayest be a faithful follower of 
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Jesus of Nazareth and lead the life and fight the good fight, 
and leave the world better than thou shalt find it.” 

But perhaps his greatest contribution to his parishioners 
was his ministry in times of sorrow. A friend wrote concern- 
ing the service held for his mother, “All of us agreed that the 
service was perfect, an inadequate word but the one we all 
used to describe the fragrance and the dignity .. . the blend 
of art and feeling which brought us so much comfort... . 
You have enriched us all by a life-long memory of a supreme 
moment gloriously interpreted.” 

His words to a young friend show his solicitude for per- 
sonality: 


The ministry is for a man who feels he absolutely must have 
it. It brings him in contact with the inner part of men’s hearts. 
A doctor may treat your body, a teacher may aid your mind, but 
the minister deals with your soul. It is the highest calling. 

You have the qualities for making a powerful minister. If it 
does not attract you, take that which does. But if you feel it 
necessary, then in the name of your happiness and life, push 
forward. 


It was as a preacher that Louis Cornish was especially 
gifted. In his sermons and daily conversation alike, his words 
flowed in a pattern of vivid imagery. Poetry supplied the 
needed emphasis. Kipling’s pungent phrases, and Whittier’s 
spiritual insight alike appealed to him. He was essentially an 
artist. In everyday speech there was always the picture to 
point his thought: “I rise timidly in the back of the school- 
room to remark that M——— has not yet manifested any 
desire for me to call upon him.” “I have been watching a 
blue cart drawn by two white horses going back and forth 
across the green fields.” “I can never predict the curve of 
his mind.” 
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His preaching was so vivid that after an address on the 
Missionary John Eliot, Apostle to the Indians, a twelve-year- 
old boy said enthusiastically to him, “Gee, Mr. Cornish, that 
was swell. Why, I felt just as if John Eliot was alive!”’ 

The following excerpt from a sermon shows his poetic 
interpretation: 


Last summer we were privileged to see the Swiss celebration 
of national liberty, the release of a people from the fear of 
oppression. From our vantage point high on a mountain side, 
we watched the shadows gather in the Rhone Valley that 
stretched below us. The great river, visible in the twilight like 
a ribbon of blue and silver, lay between fertile fields. All around 
rose the encircling mountains, green at the base and far above 
rising to rugged precipices and snow-covered peaks. At last the 
darkness had fully come. Across the valley twinkled the distant 
light of the first bonfire. Then another appeared on an adjoin- 
ing mountain side. Others kindled here and there and yonder. 
The mountains stood in faintly discernible grandeur and on 
their bold projecting shoulders glowed these festival lights of 
liberty. ‘The scene was a strange blending of the might of 
nature with the power of human faith and aspiration. Against 
the dark vesture of the night the stars in the cloudless sky 
seemed to have miraculously descended and to be lingering on 
these mountain sides. Some celestial impulse had touched the 
men in the tiny cities far below us, and led them up the moun- 
tains to celebrate their emancipation from the fear of tyranny 
by pulling the stars down to earth. These were the lights of 
liberty. 

Had we the creative art to picture it we should see how the 
faith that we are God’s children, heirs of God, entitled to say 
Father to the vast power which enfolds us, has been a light in 
the world’s darkness and how men on far mountain sides have 
kindled answering lights, celebrating the casting out of spiritual 
fear. 


Of preaching Louis Cornish wrote: 
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Preaching is born out of many pressures; hatred of dirt, moral 
and physical, and the love of purity, “Make me as clean as are the 
western skies’; pressure of events, of study, of travel, more potent 
perhaps . . . the pressure of all humanity on every individual. 
Pressure pushes us from ignorance to knowledge, from half truths 
to naked truth . . . this is not without toil and anguish, as well 
as joy... we are fettered to hope — looking at our ancient | 
pulpit and pondering its continuous and brave endeavor, I 
cannot forget the world’s indifference. Many men .. . think of 
sermons, when they think of them at all, as something... . 
apart from life. ‘They profoundly err. Fragmentary as many 
sermons are, preached by men jostled by community concerns 
and weary with the weight of them, every sermon reflects in 
some measure the profundity of the spiritual environment which 
enfolds us and the hope that leads us on. All this is not as 
calm a procedure as is often imagined. Preachers are fighters... . 
Preaching is fighting. 


Throughout his years in Hingham, Louis Cornish was 
one of three Overseers of the Poor. This was an opportunity 
which he valued as a training school in understanding. ‘““The 
work took all the time one could give to it, the salary was 
fifty dollars a year, nobody ran against me and I was elected 
every year until I left town,” he said. 

One woman at the Town Farm was so difficult that nothing 
could be done with her. She shut herself in her room, tried 
to prevent anyone from entering it, and kept the windows 
open in bitter winter weather. Louis Cornish’s knock on her 
door was greeted by angry protests — “You can’t come in.” 
When she heard who he was she agreed to let him in, and 
when he entered the room the windows were open and it 
was icy cold. After a brief conversation, he said: 

“T have some especially nice tobacco and would like to 


bring you some. What kind of tobacco do you smoke, Mrs. 
ind 
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“Golden Plug, your Reverence, and can I smoke here?’ 
“Of course, you can smoke here, Mrs. A., and I will bring 


be] 


you some of my tobacco to try.” ‘Thereupon she drew from 
its hiding place under the pillow a lighted pipe, while he 
closed the windows. She gave no more trouble. 

A frail old lady lived in one small room. Her horror of 
being taken to the Town Farm was so great that he had hard 
work to convince her that it was not safe for her to continue 
living alone. She consented to go to the Farm only on condi- 
tion that she could leave at six o’clock in the morning, “‘so 


>? 


that the neighbors should not see her departure.”’ Cornish 
solved the problem by taking with him at five o’clock the 
parish worker, a cheerful young woman, who packed Mrs. 
B’s meager belongings while he prepared the breakfast they 
had brought. He then drove her to the farm. 

On June 14, 1906, Louis Cornish married, in historic 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Frances Eliot Foote, daughter of Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote, a former minister of King’s Chapel. 
During his remaining years in Hingham they lived in “The 
Old Ordinary,” built in 1650, one of the oldest houses in 
the country, an inn in colonial times. With its paneling and 
fireplaces in every room, huge chimney, fine old windows, 
its box bushes and great tulip tree, this house especially 
suited his antiquarian tastes and his love of beauty. It 
became a friendly home for many guests over the years. 
Through the generosity of a parishioner it was given to the 
Hingham Historical Society some years after his pastorate 
ended, as a memorial to her husband. 

Because of his great interest in the history of Hingham, 
he early set in motion plans for a memorial to the first set- 
tlers — a tower with a peal of bells. He knew much about 
bells and was keenly interested in the English method of 
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“pealing” and in the totally different method of the carillon. 
Communication was established with Hingham, Norfolk, 
whence the settlers had come. Not realizing that in well- 
tilled Norfolk, England, there were no such boulders as 
abound in rocky New England, the committee suggested 
that a stone might be sent from Old Hingham to be the 
cornerstone of the Memorial ‘Tower. “Old Hingham” saw 
the humor in this request and sent their only stone, the 
ancient ‘““mounting block” which had stood for centuries on 
the village green, and also the crown staple of their six- 
hundred-year-old tenor bell, and an oak carving from their 
church. 

Money for this memorial was given by descendants all over 
this country. In Hingham itself the memorial was a com- 
munity undertaking. On one special day the school children 
of the town assembled and each child placed a brick with 
his name written on it in the rising structure. In 1911 Louis 
Cornish wrote: “We believe that it will speak its message of 
sturdy independence, of courage and faith in God which 
marked the beginnings of this town and parish. In their 
continuance we are privileged to share.’ On October 9, 
1911, Ambassador Bryce visited Hingham and before the 
largest assembly ever gathered there presented to the town 
the ancient mounting block which Hingham, Norfolk, had 
sent. The Tower was completed in the summer of 1912. 
The peal of eleven bells —four of them copies of bells in 
the Hingham, Norfolk, church, the others copies of bells in 
other towns in Norfolk — cast by the famous firm of Mears 
and Stainbank of the Whitechapel Foundry in London, 
arrived in September. ‘The dedication was held in the Meet- 
ing House on November 25, 1912. 

In 1913 Louis Cornish and his wife, representing the town 
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of Hingham, and Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Sprague and their son, 
representing the Hingham descendants, visited Hingham, 
Norfolk, and they carried with them a gift, a stone to replace 
on the village green the ancient mounting block sent two 
years earlier by Hingham, Norfolk, to Hingham, Massachu- 
setts. 

A young parishioner, Howard Henderson, writing in the 
Hingham Journal, later described in moving words the mis- 
sion of the bells which Louis Cornish envisioned: “A great 
voice stirs upon the evening air... . The old melodies... 
leap from the bells .. . and sound undying faith over the 
town, to strengthen the soul of the eager listener.” 

‘The room in the ‘Tower below the Ringing Chamber was 
finished in 1914, in memory of Peter Hobart, the first min- 
ister. It is paneled in white pine, and above the fireplace 
is a tablet with an inscription which Louis Cornish wrote. 
In his sermon at the dedicatory service he spoke in part as 
follows: 


One of the first settlers admonishes his children in his will to 
be kind to “Mr. Hubbard, the old minister.” I submit to you that 
this is a testimony not without a power to touch our hearts. It 
was the desire of one who had borne with Peter Hobart the 
heat and burden of the day that he should not endure neglect in 
the closing years of his long and useful life. 

How our fancy enables us to make real this life, poured out in 
the long service of this community! He went in and out of the 
small homes, he tended his graden and his boat, he married and 
baptized and buried two generations of his townspeople. How 
meager the Hingham dwellings compared with Old Hingham, 
how very new and raw and difficult must the life have been here 
on the frontier. And yet for the sake of liberty the life was 
good, and we have no record of any repining for the life he had 
left behind him. He and his companions in those early forma- 
tive days stood for a representative quality in government which 
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was far beyond their time. They helped to shape the early tradi- 
tions of New England democracy, which later found their 
greatest single expression in our national institutions. Govern- 
ment by the people, of the people, for the people — for this 
Peter Hobart stood as truly as did the descendant of one of his 
parishioners, who spoke those words two centuries after Hobart 
and Samuel Lincoln, ancestor of Abraham Lincoln, had ended 
their course. 

Is it too much to ask that this life be long remembered? Is it 
too much to believe that its sturdy optimism leaves a spring of 
inspiration from which we may yet gain the power to endure, 
and to build for those who shall follow us? 


Louis Cornish constantly emphasized the historic value of 
the Meeting House and longed for the restoration of its 
unique interior, which was not financially possible during 
his pastorate. When, some years later, the great generosity 
of Mr. Eben Howard Gay brought this to pass, no one re- 
joiced more than he. In the special service of re-dedication 
on October 19th, 1930, when he was invited to preach, he 
spoke as follows: 


The Old Meeting House of this First Parish in Hingham is 
itself the preacher of the day, speaking to us of the past, whisper- 
ing to us of the present, forecasting the future years; . . . this 
most ancient place of public worship within the confines of the 
original colonies, which an extensive research proves to be the 
oldest church building in the United States continuously in use 
and standing as built. ... It is the symbol of a continuous 
spiritual endeavor, beginning in 1635 when Peter Hobart thanked 
God for the establishment of this Free Plantation. For two 
centuries and a half these ancient timbers have been a sounding 
board for the Word of God. Long since it has been deeply 
dedicated. ‘Today it breathes a benediction and re-dedicates 
every soul Ofmusie. 

This Meeting House stands before us unique . . . in age, in 
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form and substance, a priceless possession for this community 
and nation, of exceeding architectural and antiquarian interest. 


‘Towards the end of his life Cornish wrote of Hingham: 


Much print has been wasted discussing whether the Hingham 
settlers came hither for the sake of their religion. They came 
for freedom, and freedom is the fruit of the spirit. It is religion. 
It is religion in action when it fights and dies in self-defense. It 
is lighted with glory that touches the men fighting tyranny 
today and the forefathers who fought for freedom a few yester- 
days ago. New Hingham did not just happen; it was prayed for; 
it demanded continuing purpose; it cost great hardship. Our 
old roads over the Plantation were hewn out and trodden by 
men of character and vision . . . their story is a chief asset of 
[the] community and should never be forgotten or ignored. 


But his happy days in the parish ministry were drawing 
toa close. In 1915 he was called by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
the Board of Directors to be Secretary at Large of the 
American Unitaran Association, serving all the Unitarian 
Churches in the United States and Canada, with head- 
quarters at 25 Beacon Street in Boston. 

Dr. Eliot, the President of the Association, was noted for 
the great ability with which he had transformed the American 
Unitarian Association from a “‘loosely organized group of 
individuals into a federation of autonomous churches,” for 
his sagacity as an administrator, for the great skill with which 
he had increased the financial resources of the Association, 
and for the wide variety of his interests. Louis Cornish worked 
on the staff of the American Unitarian Association under Dr. 
Eliot’s leadership for twelve years, first as Secretary, then as 
Vice-President, until Dr. Eliot’s resignation in 1927. He was 
then appointed Acting President until his election as Presi- 
dent in May of that year. 
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The two men were in fundamental agreement on their 
goals. Beyond the immediate task of serving the Unitarian 
Churches Dr. Eliot had always been interested in strengthen- 
ing friendly relations with other denominations, especially 
the Universalists. He was no less interested in promoting fel- 
lowship with religious liberals in other lands, and in 1900 
organized and became first President of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, now known as the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom. He found in Louis Cornish a colleague and suc- 
cessor eager to advance these same aims. 

During the period of prosperity in the middle nineteen 
twenties it was possible to raise substantial sums for denomi- 
national enterprises. But two years after Cornish became 
president the great depression struck the country and gravely 
limited the resources of the Association. ‘The country was 
only slowly emerging from the depression when his presi- 
dency ended in 1937. 

The following letter shows the generous relationship of 
Dr. Eliot with his younger colleague. 


Northeast Harbor, Maine 
September 12, 1949 
Dear Louis, 

I am glad indeed to hear that your portait is soon to adorn 
the walls of 25 Beacon Street. I hope it presents you in not too 
serious a mood but suggests something of the gentle humor that 
often lightened our labors together. It will recall to your fellow- 
workers the diligence and fidelity with which you discharged 
your manifold duties at the office and in the field. How often 
you soothed the ruffled feelings and feathers of comrades who 
felt that I had treated them abruptly and without sufficient 
understanding of their perplexities. You were a much better 
listener than I[—more capable in dealing with troublesome 
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or tiresome people, less impatient with the minor follies and in- 
competencies of ministers and with the ineptitude of Parish 
Committees. Why, you were even patient with me and my 
errors and blunders. You picked up the pieces of the things 
I had smashed in my precipitate haste to get things done and 
put them together again with tact and skill. You turned ill 
will aside, straightened out misunderstandings, placated the 
animosities I too often stirred up. 

Thank you! May you live long and prosper, assured of the 
gratitude of the many you have helped, calmed and comforted. 


Your ancient colleague, 


SAMUEL A, ELIOT 


3 
The Administrator 


WHEN Louis CornisH in 1915 became the Secretary at Large 
of the American Unitarian Association, there began twenty- 
two years of arduous labor for the whole denomination. 
Concern for individual parishes and ministers filled his 
thoughts; it was the core of his planning. 

He believed in a strong denominational center to which 
the churches should be bound by close ties of mutual inter- 
est and understanding, while local and regional strength was 
developed in all possible ways. He offered the aid of the 
trained headquarters’ staff to the individual churches in 
preparing their budgets and in planning their work. 

Excerpts from Louis Cornish’s reports at the annual busi- 
ness meetings show the details of administration which under 
his optimistic guidance fashioned what might have seemed 
dull routine into a living pattern. 

In 1928 in his annual address he said: 


. . . Every Society would benefit itself and could greatly ex- 
tend the work if it deliberately cultivated the personal missionary 
spirit and expressed this spirit through its annual gift... . 

The Association becomes increasingly a clearing house. As well 
as we are able, your officers advise ministers and churches and 
schools and individuals about all sorts of problems. Occasionally 
somebody comes into our office and says, “Don’t you find the 
routine tiresome?’ Why, there is no routine. With us no two 
days are ever alike. ‘he variety and mystery of our work, the 
golden threads that weave themselves across our desks and out 
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LOUIS CORNISH 
at about fifty years of age 
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into the distance and beyond our ken are part of the glory and 
the power of what we are all doing together. Let us see the 
whole pattern. Historically speaking, dogmatism has been strong 
because it dominated the individual, and made enduring institu- 
tions. Liberalism, by contrast, historically speaking, has been 
weak because it does not dominate the individual but sets him 
free. Dogmatism easily coheres into institutions; liberalism does 
not easily cohere into institutions ... it is slow to organize. 
Yet our coherence and our purposes increase. 

. . . Our liberal comradeship extends from each local group 
through our denominational fellowship in this country and in 
Canada to a great new fellowship of free liberalism the whole 
world over. Of this holy catholic church, the free, the emerging 
church of God, we are a part. Let us dignify our faith in free- 
dom and liberalism by remembering this greater church which in 
part we are and which we serve. 

What is the main purpose of this Association? It is the 
planting of churches and their nurture until they become self- 
supporting and permanent centers of liberal religion. . . . There 
is a tendency to lose sight of this purpose. During the Great 
War and since, there has been great confusion in all church 
work, our own included; wisely, we have followed new methods. 
Those new methods are good, but they can never take the place 
of our main purpose. If we are to spread the liberal faith, then 
planting churches must continue to be our main method. 


Louis Cornish’s annual report in 1929 was his inaugural 
address after being elected President for a term of four years 
under a changed method. Because of his years of service 
with the Association he knew full well the many appeals to 
branch out into new fields which are made in any admini- 
strative work. He was determined to develop more fully 
the work to which the denomination was already committed 
rather than to take on new involvements, however intriguing 
such might be. Parts of his address in 1929 follow: 


Recently the method {of electing the officers of the Association ] 
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was changed, and especially as regards the President. He was to 
be elected for four years, so that he might have a reasonable 
period in which to make his policies effective. At this 104th 
Annual Meeting there rests upon the President a new respon- 
sibility — the announcement of the policies for the next four 
years. 

I believe with all my heart in the work we are doing. It is 
varied, effective, and exceedingly worthwhile. These tasks to 
which we are committed absorb so much of our means and 
thought that there is really no room for very much that is new. 
Our work has always progressed in an orderly fashion. New 
policies are born of the opportunities which present themselves. 
In these next four years, doubtless there will be changes and 
we hope there will be growth. . . . May I commend to you again 
the plan of our trying together to win a modest five per cent 
annual increase in all our work . . . in membership and strength 
in all our churches. ... While we welcome endowments, the 
living interest of our churches is . . . our chief asset. This five 
per cent policy would double our fellowship and double its 
resources in about seventeen years. It is gratifying to note that 
a number of churches have followed this plan for the past two 
years and found it effective. 

A very considerable part of our work is in the nature of general 
dissemination. ‘The other broad classification of our work is 
church building. The population fluctuates, migrates. To main- 
tain the number of churches we must plant new churches... . 
I mean continuing groups that will continuously radiate liberal 
influence in religion. Now it often happens that some particu- 
larly appealing new method of general dissemination seems 
to us for the time more urgent than the founding of new 


churches. ... It is urgently important that we plant new 
churches. While this has been the general aim of the Association 
during a century ... make it the most important, absorbing 


undertaking during these next four years. 

If we do this it is going to mean decisions requiring self- 
restraint and self-denial. . . . We cannot appropriate money 
in general ways for causes in themselves most excellent and still 
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have money in the treasury with which to found and nurture 
new churches. The work of planting new churches is in my 
judgment far and away the most important undertaking of this 
Association. 

While the President proposes, the Board of Directors dts- 
poses. Decisions in the main do not rest either with the President 
or the executive staff. They rest with you and your Board of 
Directors. ‘This apportionment of power I consider wholly 
healthy and right. No one man should shape the policies of 
the Association. ... 

We desire to see the International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals . . . made a more effective instrument for expressing the 
growing solidarity of the Unitarian groups in different lands. ... 
During the war its work became exceedingly difficult. It is essen- 
tial now that the Congress should be rehabilitated and become a 
really effective instrument in coordinating great liberal groups. ... 


The anxious years of the first World War and the great 
depression were a severe strain. After long hours in the 
office he was too exhausted in the evening to do anything 
but sit in his study in restful darkness with Petunia, the 
little cocker spaniel for twelve years an understanding friend, 
stretched out beside him. Every detail of his family life was 
subordinated to his work, and the conservation of his strength 
precluded the enjoyment of other interests. 

At the height of his usefulness, in middle age, his physician 
said to him, “You are a very interesting patient for any doctor 
to have because you have worked so hard and accomplished 
so much on such a very narrow margin of strength; and you 
have done it because you were willing to take care of your- 
setts 

The depression and its aftermath brought serious prob- 
lems. In 1930 the funds received had dropped from $57,000 
to $53,000. In 1931 Louis Cornish said: 
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Imagine, friends, that a chart of our churches hangs before 
you. In the first column stand the new churches, brand new. 
In the second column stand the aided churches organized a few 
years ago. In the third column is a long list of self-supporting 
churches. 

Some of those in the aided column must move over each year 
into the column of self-supporting churches, so that the new 
churches may move over into the aided column. 

It takes a new church a decade or longer to attain self-support. 
The new churches must, in the very nature of things, tarry for a 
time in the aided column. But only as the aided churches become 
self-supporting can the Association undertake new churches, 
because the number which with our present resources the Asso- 
ciation can aid is limited, of course, by the amount of our 
income. Understand that it was an essential part of our plan 
for new churches last year to graduate a group of aided churches 
into self-support. 

What happened? The financial crash came, and the aided 
churches simply could not raise more money and go into the 
self-supporting column, and so it came about inevitably that 
we could not start new churches. Nor is this all. Churches 
long self-supporting have met dire disaster. To name them 
would be unfriendly. But take a church in a big city where 
three banks fail, wiping out all the accumulated pledges for 
the year and every penny of their endowment so that the 
church is facing disaster. Year before last the churches gave 
for extension work in round figures $53,000. For the year just 
ended, and in times when we faced such problems, the churches 
gave for extension work $50,315.31. That is a... heartening 
record in this time of anxiety and uncertainty. 


A year later, he was forced to say: 


Our Board of Directors ... face a very, very difficult and 
sad task. ‘They will probably vote an expenditure of $40,000 less 
than the budget for the year just ended. For these times this is 
inevitable. We are all determined to live within our expected 
income while we continue to make every plea for increased 
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resources. I beg of you to remember that these economies will 
demand your patience and your sympathetic understanding. .. . 


In closing his presidential address in 1932 Louis Cornish 
said: 


When the seas run high and the gales are blowing, the ship 
reefs her sails and rides the storm. Together with all the 
churches the Association has felt this year the surging of the 
seas. Throughout the year we have made every possible economy. 
After last year’s budget was adopted not one additional appropri- 
ation was made by your directors. It has been no easy accom- 
plishment in view of the great and increasing demands. 


In Louis Cornish’s annual report in 1933, he said: 


Our national income in 1929 was $89,000,000,000. $36,000,- 
000,000 was the national income in 1932. A drop of 55%. Of 
course individuals and institutions have suffered. ‘The work of 
the Association has been buffeted by wind and tide. We have 
not been able to plant new churches. Instead we have been 
sustaining the churches in their courageous efforts through con- 
ditions equivalent to earthquake, fire and famine. 

. . . Together with the other ministers and laymen of our 
churches throughout the country we have done the best we 
could under unprecedented circumstances. I speak of these 
matters not by way of explanation, for we all know them; nor 
with apology, for we have done all we could; but because . 

I cannot praise too highly the unselfish and devoted and able 
services of our ministers in these days of stress, and the loyalty 
and fineness of our people. 


Two years later, depression still gripped the nation and 
the Unitarian denomination: 


Churches are being consolidated; churches are being closed. 
One Protestant denomination reports five hundred unemployed 
ministers in New England alone. ‘There is no need of amplifying 
these statements. There is need to remember that the present 
conditions affect every cooperative endeavor, including the work 
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of the American Unitarian Association. It has been impossible 
for this Association to do all we would wish to do, 


said Cornish in his 1934 presidential address. 


Our churches here and overseas, wherever they may be, are 
engaged in one great educational religious work.... The 
weakening of any single group of liberals means the weakening 
of all religious liberalism. Wherever liberalism is silenced and 
dogmatism is exalted the defenses of our own religious liber- 
alism have been beaten down. ... If our American Unitarian 
liberalism, and religious liberalism throughout the world, can 
cohere in wise and far-reaching endeavor, then we, the world 
liberals, are no less than a world power, a great religious liberal 
body that tyranny must respect and heed. 


In 1934 a proposal for an appraisal of the work of the 
denomination was brought forward by individual members 
of the denomination. ‘The following letter shows Louis 
Cornish’s immediate cooperation: 


I am heartily in favor of the Appraisal Commission. . . . We 
are entirely responsive. The work of all the Protestant bodies 
must be resurveyed in times like these, and we have been en- 
deavoring to do just this thing. 


He called it ‘“‘a wise move” in his annual address of 1935. 

In 1936 the income had risen nearly 13 per cent, the de- 
pression was receding, and Cornish used his annual report to 
comment on the future of liberalism: 


From our hilltop of vision let us try to see the whole world. 
We cannot look upon it without amazement and fear. So much 
that once seemed well established is now shaken; so much that 
was secure has disappeared. We hoped for peace and a growing 
solidarity throughout the world. We hoped that this solidarity 
would be strengthened by an increasing internationalism. But 
instead of peace we have war and enlarging armaments. Instead 
of internationalism we have flamboyant, predatory nationalism. 
Instead of representative government we have dictatorships and 
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tyranny. Where we had hoped for a better social order we have 
turbulence. ... We believe that we are spiritual beings and 
that human life is controlled by ethical rules. . .. Justice and 
generosity and hope are rooted in ethical practice, . . and this 
ethical practice derives from religion. . . . Cannot our churches 
be stirred to greater enthusiasm for the great causes of religion 
and uplift, for the purifying and ennobling of human life? Must 
organized freedom in religion be forever only limitedly effective? 

. . . Our whole policy of congregationalism is on trial. Our 
inherited congregationalism, which is nothing but democracy in 
church life, works best in medium-sized groups of people placed 
fairly near together. Where the units become too large and far 
scattered and diverge, congregationalism tends to become in- 
effectual. There is a structural problem here, a problem inherent 
in the very independence we enjoy. How shall we preserve the 
intellectual and spiritual integrity of our cherished religious 
democracy and at the same time make it an effective instrument 
in the world in which we are living? 

... Lhe Patriarch of the Czech [National] Church, with its 
million members, asked me, “What is the discipline in your 
churches?’ I answered, “We have no discipline but self-disci- 
pline.” He asked, “Does it work?” 

Our good friend Archbishop Aglipay of the Independent 
Church of the Philippines asked me, “What holds all these 
independent churches together?” “Nothing,” I answered, “but 
our desire; our cooperation is wholly voluntary.” And the Arch- 
bishop said, “Is it effectiver’’ 

... I told these two brothers of ours ... that we had been 
going forward with voluntary cooperation, with only self-disci- 
pline, happily and not ineffectually for more than a century. .. . 

Does our religious independency work? Yes. But how does it 
work? If we could draw a chart of our labors during the past 
decades, it would not show a steady upward line. It would 
show many a decline and many a rise, and of course national 
depressions would show effects on the tabulation. But the line, 
despite variations, has been upward, and compared with the iso- 
lation of the past, we are closer knit together than ever we have 
been before. 


4 
The Practical Mystic 


AMONG HIS MANIFOLD DENOMINATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
while Louis Cornish was president, none was closer to him 
or weighed more heavily on his heart than ministers’ pen- 
sions. ‘The neglect, or perhaps one should say unawareness, 
of the elderly retired ministers was a constant sorrow and 
anxiety to him. He worked unceasingly to promote interest 
in their welfare. ‘The problem of meeting the needs of super- 
annuated or invalid Unitarian ministers was recognized 
more than 100 years ago by the formation of what is now 
known as the Society for Ministerial Relief, which makes 
grants to such ministers, and, nowadays, to their widows. 

In 1904 Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and others sought to reor- 
ganize the Society for Ministerial Relief so that it should 
provide annual pensions rather than grants-in-aid to the 
old and ill. Legal obstacles prevented this step and so in 
1907 the Unitarian Service Pension Society was established 
—one of the earliest in this country to put ministers on a 
pension basis. In the development of this Pension Society, 
Louis Cornish was deeply interested. He declared: 


I maintain that every Unitarian minister should have a right to 
retire at 65 if he wishes, with a modest but adequate compensa- 
tion. 

... The great historic churches have said to young men, 
“Give us your lives; we will give you a living—not much 
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more — and then we will see you through.” ‘Today 49 splendid 
able young men 25 years of age . . . are about to enter [our] 
ministry. “They have the best profession in the world before 
them, a satisfying service, a great quest, and a great challenge. 
Shall we not say to them: “True, you will never receive much 
more than a comfortable living wage; we will do what we can 
to make the wage better, but we feel a concern that 40 years 
hence, when you have served our churches faithfully and have 
reached the age of 65, you shall not come to want. We will see 
you through.” 


In January 1938, after his retirement from the presidency, 
he took up again with vigor the cause of ministerial pensions. 
He wrote: 


I have made contacts with about 40 churches since my return 
from Europe in October. 

It is not surprising to you and me, knowing the extreme inde- 
pendence of our churches, their isolation, and the lack of any 
adequate news agency circulating among them, to learn of the 
ignorance, and shall I say, apathy. I think it becomes more and 
more apparent that one reason why we have not gotten further 
with pensions is that except for the printed appeal — which 
somehow does not get through to the committees — there has 
been no active and follow-up solicitation. So far as I can manage 
it there is to be active solicitation to the end that we get our 
ministers and churches pension-minded. 

We have an income from endowment, in 1937 amounting to 
about $28,000. But endowment can only help. Our main support 
must always be the living interest of the fellowship. 

What is our fellowship? Are we a wide scattering of unmindful 
individualists, or are we a body of religious people mindful of 
our collective responsibilities? The answer is that we are some- 
what mindful but not mindful enough. We do not meet the 
need of our retired ministers, some of whom have little, if any- 
thing, beyond their service pension... . 


In a personal letter to a ministerial friend he wrote: 
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I am digging away at the ignorance and apathy of the fellow- 
ship on pension matters... . 

Everywhere my slogan is “Something from every church and 
every minister, something no matter the size of the gift, all to- 
gether, now, this means you.” 

I want to be able to say in asking for endowment that all the 
churches and all the ministers give. I am after money, yes, but 
also I am after the psychology of the situation. You know as 
well as I that the basis for all pensions is first to make the 
fellowship pension-minded. 


In his last annual report as President of the American 
Unitarian Association on May 25, 1937, he had announced 
his hope to work for ministers’ pensions after his retirement: 
“The Association has arranged to send me on a long journey 
to the Orient. When I get back ...I intend... giving my 
services without compensation, to [try to] stimulate the 
acceptance of the contributory pension plan for our min- 
isters and to begin raising one million dollars additional 
endowment for the service pensions.” 

But the Second World War and other events over which 
he had no control denied him the fulfillment of his hope. 


Louis Cornish had always been interested in the idea 
symbolized by the “Retreat” used by some of the liturgical 
churches, and he was happy that his own denomination 
was becoming aware of its value. During his parish ministry 
he started a yearly Retreat for a group of ministers who after 
a few years were able to acquire an estate known as Senexet 
through the interest and generosity of Mrs. ‘Theodore C. 
Williams, the widow of a beloved Unitarian minister. 
Senexet was situated in a lovely Connecticut countryside 
above a lake, and surrounded by a magnificent stand of pines, 
unfortunately greatly injured later by the hurricane of 1938. 
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Louis Cornish attended many meetings of ministers there. 
The house is in active operation, maintained by the Retreat, 
Inc. 

In 1925 Cyrus Whitney offered to give to the Unitarian 
Association his homestead in the town of Stow, Massachu- 
setts, for the use of Unitarian ministers. It comprised open 
fields, woodland, and two houses, the original home built in 
1760, and a larger house added later. The property had 
been in the Whitney family for generations. As they walked 
over it he repeatedly said to Louis Cornish, “If I leave it to 
the Unitarian Association, will you promise me that it will 
be kept always by them?” to which Cornish could only 
reply, “I cannot promise that, Mr. Whitney; I can only say 
that we will do our best to carry out your wishes.” 

At Mr. Whitney’s death, it was found that, in a codicil to 
his will made after Louis Cornish’s visit, he had left the 
property with an endowment to the American Unitarian 
Association, and after the death of his sister, Miss Adeline 
Whitney, in 1928, the estate came to them. 

Louis Cornish was deeply touched by Mr. Whitney’s de- 
votion to the land made precious to him by the association 
with his ancestors and he said, “Mr. Whitney dreamed a 
dream of usefulness. With humility and patience and faith 
we are trying to make his dream come true. ... We will keep 
faith with Mr. Whitney.” 

The houses were fitted up as rest houses for tired men and 
women, and at first were in constant use. But they proved 
to be an expensive proposition in the aftermath of the de- 
pression, and later, after Louis Cornish’s retirement, they 
were given up. 

Particularly close to his heart were the Isles of Shoals — 
eight islands lying 12 miles off the shore of Portsmouth, 
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N. H. He has given the history of these islands which 
rise precipitously from the depths of the ocean, in his 
pamphlet, The Story of the Isles of Shoals. Long known 
to the Indians, furnishing in the 16th century a port for the 
fishing vessels of the first white men, seen by Gosnold in 1602 
and Pring in 1603, visited by Champlain in 1605 and Captain 
John Smith in 1614, the islands were described by Smith as 
“among the remarkablest Isles and mountains for landmarks 
are... the Isles of Shoals none neare them.”’ Three centuries 
later Louis Cornish wrote, ‘““The truth of his statement comes 
home to us when, standing on the shore of Cape Ann, we look 
across the smooth sea to the Shoals. ‘They do indeed stand 
like mountains rising from the sea and are not surpassed 
as landmarks.” The islands became in the 17th century a 
center for the fishing trade and one of the chief ports of 
entrance to New England. After the vicissitudes of Indian 
attacks, the rough life of a seaport community, the Revolu- 
tion which destroyed the then existing life of the islands, 
the islands evolved in the last half of the 19th century into 
a summer resort. Star Island finally came into the possession 
of the Star Island Corporation, composed of Unitarians and 
Congregationalists. —The summer meetings were begun in 
1896 when the property was rented. In 1916 Star Island 
was bought outright. 

Star Island, with additional acreage purchased later on 
adjacent Appledore, has been the continuous meeting place 
for religious and educational conferences in the summer 
months, except during the war years. The difficulties of 
maintenance have been many, particularly at the time of 
the first World War. Louis Cornish’s calm and wise judg- 
ment helped to save them in these times of stress. 

About 1720 the first meeting house was built on Star 
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Island. Later burned, it was replaced in 1800 by the stone 
meeting house in use today. In this small, picturesque 
building, “26 by 34 feet on the outside, with walls 2 feet 
thick and 11 feet high in the clear’ Louis Cornish in 1903 
started the Candlelight services, inspiration of the summer 
meetings. “I believed that if we could depart from the 
hotel piazza in silence carrying our lanterns, worship to- 
gether in the candlelighted chapel, and then in silence de- 
part, the beauty of the night and the murmur of the sea 
would seal us with a sense of our unity of purpose and of 
God's peace.” 

The meaning of the Isles of Shoals in the life of the Uni- 
tarian denomination is shown in the following passages 
from his history: 


Great interpretations of life’s values have been spoken here, 
great inspirations given, and friendships have been formed as 
enduring as the very rocks. 

. . . Here is Star Island, one hundred and fifty acres of sea 
and air and standing room, and tradition, and heritage of many 
labors — withal a domain of vast allurement. To what may it 
be compared? In the old days, off the coast of Scotland, men 
went to the little island of Iona, and there made their medita- 
tions, offered their prayers, and, in the undisturbed quiet as- 
sured them by the protecting sea, they took counsel] together of 
the deep things that are eternal. We have taken over this 
historic island and made it our own. Henceforth it is to be a 
holy island, holy because it will be hallowed by prayer and 
meditation and the counseling of earnest-hearted men and 
women. Gosport, God’s port, shall be a haven where continually 
men shall come on life’s rough voyaging and fur] sail for a little, 
and find anchorage in their faith in the ever-living God, and be 
at peace. 


A friend of many years said, “‘Senexet and the Isles of Shoals 
are outward expressions of Louis Cornish’s most unusual 
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quality of mysticism. It is highly significant that what was 
outwardly visible, a very large capacity for administrative 
work, came from a great devotion to human personality. 
Louis was always on the lookout for the man, his personality, 
his happiness, and he sought to use the machinery for uplift- 
ing human beings.” 

When a youth he became interested in psychic phenomena 
through sharing the experiences of friends especially gifted 
and he studied the subject 


, 


with “extra-sensory perception,’ 
with intense interest throughout his life. He knew early 
of Professor Rhine’s original investigations at Duke Uni- 
versity and twice visited his Parapsychology Laboratory 
there, observing the methods used and the results obtained. 
He wrote to a friend: “I am full to the brim with the 
achievements of Dr. J. B. Rhine’s Parapsychology Laboratory 
and those in some twenty cooperating laboratories in as 
many universities. Science is taking up research which can- 
not avoid the problem of survival. Already science has estab- 
lished the possibility. Mechanists can take cover!” 

Again he wrote in 1943 concerning his article called 
“What Is Your Minde”: 


The article summarizes the findings, in part, of some twenty- 
three parapsychology college and university laboratories, which 
together form a somewhat revolutionary challenge to the 
mechanists’ philosophy. The results of millions of experimental 
Jaboratory trials are comparatively little known, they show per- 
sonality as far more powerful than is often allowed, and the 
whole study concerns the standing and the teaching of the 
churches. They point to the question of survival, which at 
present they make no attempt to answer. Down the road, soon 
perhaps or in half a century, as the work broadens, they must 
meet this age-old inquiry. It is barely possible, who can foretell 
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the results of scientific research, they may answer it afhrmatively, 
or dismiss it. 


And again, “Our fellowship always has been marked by 
two somewhat divergent tendencies. For want of better 
names we might call one Rationalism and the other Mysti- 
cism. We might truly say there has been a desire throughout 
our denominational history for clear and courageous think- 
ing, the while there has been a splendid and daring imagina- 
tion.” 

In a review of Miss Evelyn Underhill’s book Mysticism, 
he wrote: 


. . . I would not have you understand that I dismiss all the 
mystical experiences as the vague stirrings of psychic processes 
devoid of the steering gear of the wakening intelligence. ‘The 
division of appreciation of reality and self-deception is an ex- 
ceedingly dificult matter.... I would... point out what 
must always remain a very serious consideration in connection 
with this whole subject when even consciousness is emptied of 
our every day intelligence. 

After all is said, this is the only intelligence that man is certain 
he possesses. . . . To adventure upon ... the dark billows of 
God is doubtless a brave quest, but to sail near enough to the 
shores of rational waking consciousness to keep the course is not 
without its virtues... . 

If mysticism is to rank as the highest human achievement, it 
must do so not by totally denying intelligence and will, but by 
making them her handmaids. . . . Charles Wesley rode a good 
horse over England, and avoided perils of robbers and enemies, 
and he had visions, and he heard the voice of God. So did 
George Fox. So did Swedenborg. So have many others who are 
not a whit the less true mystics, because they followed in the 
main the healthy combination of strong will, clear thought, deep 
purpose, and deep piety, and who honestly reverenced and used 
every bit of surface intelligence they could lay claim to. 
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I confess myself a believer in the mystics. In some poor measure 
I am a follower of this latter class of mystics. With them I believe 
that the fringes of consciousness touch hidden sources of divine 
power which the waking consciousness cannot explain and does 
not understand. But I suspect any mysticism which wholly 
divorces itself from the intellect. Perhaps the difference between 
the groups of mystics is a matter of degree, rather than of 
definition; but I like better, and trust further, the mysticism of» 
Fox and Wesley, of ‘Tennyson and Wordsworth, and Whittier. 
. . . In such testimony there seems to me to be all the truth 
and sweetness of the cloistered mysticism devoid of its dangers. 
The feeling after God, which is the root of all mysticism, and the 
best intelligence we possess, should, with the sturdy will to follow 
both, go forward together. No course can be wholly sound 
which begins with emptying itself of two-thirds of its God given 
equipment. 

With this said, I would rather hold with Miss Underhill and 
the most extreme mystical claimants of reality than with those 
who see no waving fringe to the universe, and who are content 
within their petty little systems to lead the wholly unimaginative 
life, and this not merely because I find the society of the mystics 
the pleasanter company, but because I believe them to be nearer 
the truth. There are more things that are dreamt of in all our 
philosophies. 


His own description of the mystics was this: 


The mystics who challenge our attention form an ancient and 
conspicuous fellowship of talent. ‘They possess a faculty for ap- 
prehending, for appreciating, the presence of God. They become 
so aware of God, so immersed in the flowing stream of the divine 
life, they are so fed from sources of spiritual strength, that 
ordinary concerns of life seem to them of little import... . 

To this upward trend, this God-ward trend, the mystics have 
given themselves with deliberate devotion, not seeking experi- 
ence . . . to find for themselves the goal of this spiritual striving, 
to develop in themselves the capacity for the knowledge of God. 
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Speaking of the Unitarian denomination, Louis Cornish 
said: 


It is a most honorable household, with its quality of simplicity 
and its emphasis on good works, with its appreciation of the 
past and its forward look into the beckoning future. It extends 
from ocean to ocean, and from the churches in Canada to the 
southern borders of ‘Texas. In organization it is a loosely fed- 
erated body, cherishing its intense congregational independency, 
and impatient of any bonds which seem to hamper or limit that 
freedom. But its unity of the spirit is deep and its brotherhood is 
Tedieeeeee ve are all linked together in .-. - the belief that 
we, God’s children, can worship the Lord God in absolute free- 
dom of the spirit, and so best prove the dignity and worth of 
spiritual life. 

. . . We believe in the present and increasing revelation of 
God. . . . Our message is the eternal sonship of man to God. 
Never was there a time when the simplicity of the Christian 
message and life were more needed than they are today. 

Scattered in Canada and over the entire extent of this country 
our widely separated churches form one household of faith, and 
gather in their constituency a company of reverent and devoted 
and intelligent people of whom we may well be proud. At the 
gateways of universities, in new industrial communities, in our 
oldest settlements, these churches witness to a deep faith in the 
capacity and destiny of men. ... We are part of God’s great 
church universal, and we humbly believe that we cherish the 
deepest, broadest, richest faith the world has known. 


He was particularly interested always in the Divinity 
Schools. The following words show the great importance 
which Cornish attached to their equipment and their work: 


What is the meaning of the Theological School in a world of 
chaos? 

We can divide the Theological Schools in this country into two 
groups. One teaches that man’s religious hope derives from 
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tradition; the other, that it is man’s constant response to 
reality. Our schools that serve the churches of the free spirit 
belong, of course, to the latter group. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that these schools should be just as efficient as it is 
possible to make them. 

As the president of the International Association of Religious 
Liberals, I am deeply concerned for the welfare of all these 
schools. We should send more men and the ablest we have to 
the schools, and these men, moved by a passionate desire to lift 
other men from ignorance and sin to righteousness and service, 
should found more churches. I would have the schools make a 
student’s mind spacious by having him know some branch of 
science, and by having him accustomed to the thought of 
geological time and interstellar space. I would have him feel 
that the planet is his home and humanity his family. It is a 
blessed work to help men consecrate themselves to preach 
spiritual truth, remembering ever that the word must be made 
flesh. 


For years Louis Cornish worked indefatigably for closer 
cooperation between the religious liberals in America. He 
knew well that “our denomination, in contrast to others of 
the Christian faiths, has none of the machinery for a central 
control except that of voluntary action. Our churches are 
congregational, independent units where the right of self- 
government is assured and it has been the experience of 
the [American Unitarian] Association that this right is very 
jealously guarded.” He had a great vision of what the 
uniting of liberals in a Free Church could accomplish for 
this country, and indeed for the world. He believed that a 
complete “merging” of churches of different denominations 
presented practical problems which made such ventures not 
likely to be successful. He saw as the way out of this 
difficulty the creation of a “Free Church of America,” 
to which different denominations could belong without 
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surrendering their individual allegiance and their inherited 
rights. 

To Louis Cornish the reality of spiritual experience was 
more important than creeds or theology or church organiza- 
tion. He believed that this living religion could be exalted 
above all else: that in it les the possibility of real Christian 
unity. He wanted to create an organization into which 
religious liberals could advance. Such liberals, he believed, 
would welcome a “Free Church,” in which the individual is 
not restrained by compulsions. He believed that existing 
churches could enter ‘““The Free Church of America”’ with- 
out surrendering their present organization; that individuals 
could enter and still keep their membership in the churches 
to which they already belonged. ‘To him it was entirely prac- 
tical for a person to belong to two churches at once; for a 
local church to go forward unchanged, but to add itself to 
the fellowship of the “Free Church”; for two denominations, 
notably the Unitarians and the Universalists, to come to- 
gether by voting to enter the “Free Church.” He regretted 
that the word “Fellowship” was substituted for “Church” 
as a concession to those who hesitated to belong to two 
churches at once. Of this change he wrote: ““We created the 
Free Church as a reality which had not existed hitherto... . 
I proposed the name “The Free Church of America’ using 
the word ‘Church’ in a very broad and inclusive sense. I 
wanted to keep this name because it had an imaginative 
appeal, a flare, a challenge, an inclusiveness which in my 
judgment are lacking in the present name. In making the 
change our wings were clipped.” 

It is well to record here the expressions of faith in the 
purpose of this movement which were made while “The Free 
Church of America” was being promoted. At the annual 
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meeting of the American Unitarian Association on May 24, 
1932, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary and General Superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Convention, made an address 
from which the following excerpts are taken: 


In the present crucial situation there should be only one ideal 
before us, the practical realization of the ideals of human 
brotherhood throughout all society. . . . Independently we can 
go on as we have in the past, exerting some influence and doing 
some building in scattered communities. Together we can go 
to far greater victories for the things which count and make a 
real impact upon human society throughout the world. The 
almost universal commendation of the proposed Free Church of 
America with its vision of an inclusive and effective fellowship 
shows that many are ready for this forward movement. The 
question for your church and for my church to face is, are we 
big enough to give ourselves to the main business for which 
we exist and work together for this great end? If we are, we 
shall find hearts and hands the world around responding to our 
call. If we are not, some one else is going to take the leadership, 
for the ideal of the Free Church of America is bound to win. 


And in his presidential address in 1932, Louis Cornish 
explained the details further. 


I turn to a matter of great importance which is first in our 
minds and hearts today — the proposed plan of increasing co- 
operation between the Universalist and Unitarian churches. In 
the past there have been many friendly approaches between the 
two bodies. Each denomination, it is planned, shall keep its 
honored name and its organization. Both hope that other liberal 
groups will join them in making a great and effective fellowship 
of the churches of the free spirit in America. 

Here are two denominations of different origin with equally 
important and noble histories. ‘The Universalists fought against 
that terrible Calvinistic conception, the doctrine of the wrath 
of God. ‘Their hearts rebelled against its horror. ‘They believed 
in and proclaimed the goodness of God. We Unitarians pro- 
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tested against the Calvinistic Trinity. It was more than just a 
protest against the thought of God as Three Persons, difficult 
though that may be. The doctrine carried with it far-reaching 
implications of the need of atonement and the threat of hell. 
Each denomination has its own roster of saints, its rich litera- 
ture of good deeds, and its own accustomed ways. We make our 
channels of common endeavor with great difficulty because of 
our extreme independence, and we cling to our accustomed ways. 
Both fellowships enjoy identically the same freedom. Both today 
are children of the modern spirit, looking to the future rather 
than the past. Both face in this mechanistic age the same gigantic 
task of bringing hope and comfort and righteousness into a 
troubled world. We have the faith to believe that we shall 
vastly help each other by going forward together . . . with pa- 
tience and with faith. ... Many plans were discussed, among 
them a complete merger of the two denominations, and it was 
unanimously agreed that the plan of the Free Church was the 
best fitted to meet the present need. 


After he spoke, the Association passed this resolution: 
“Resolved, that the American Unitarian Association en- 
dorses the report of the Universalist-Unitarian Commission 
and hails the birth of the Free Church of America with 
the devout hope that it may lead to the early and effec- 
tive union of the forces of liberal religion.” 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes cordially endorsed the plan. 
In Unity he wrote: “Some genius has suggested this idea of 
a Free Church of America. . . . This statesmanlike proposal 
has significance far beyond the borders of Unitarianism and 
Universalism. A genuine ‘Free Church’ organized along 
nationwide lines, would attract other bodies.” 

Louis Cornish very fully discussed the question of the Free 
Church of America in his book, Work and Dreams and the 
Wide Horizon. 

The next year at the Annual Meeting on May 23, Dr. 
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Frederick R. Griffin reported on the Free Church of America, 
and said: 


Why do we desire this closer relation with Universalists and 
other religious communions? For the sake of our own spiritual 
consistency and integrity. ‘Throughout our entire history .. . 
we have affirmed our faith in fellowship. . . . We desire it be- 
cause denominationalism is impoverishing. Where denomina- 
tionalism is strict, it rears barriers which keep out the religious 
experiences of other people... . 

It is not a new church. It is a plan for an Association for 
common purposes of a group of churches. The plan proposes 

. engaging in a common work where work can be done better 
with others than alone . . . where it can be done better alone 
by our separate denominational agencies and churches, it will be 
done separately... . ‘There is before us ...a great venture 
into which we may enter by the way of trust, goodwill, faith, and 
a desire to be of service one to another. 


After a full discussion the following resolution, presented 
by Dr. Griffin and seconded by Percy Gardner, was passed 
by an overwhelming majority: “That the American Uni- 
tarian Association . . . join the Free Church of America, 
that its purposes may be strengthened and advanced.” 

At a meeting of the Free Church held in the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, New York, on January 22, 1935, 
Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, formerly a Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church in India, was elected President and his church 
in Detroit joined the Free Church. Louis Cornish’s words 
at that meeting show his vision for liberal religion in 
America: 


With what desire and long planning have we traveled! We 
have come a far distance over arid deserts of disappointment and 
delay and up the hills of expectation. We are the “first fruits 
of them that sleep,” of them that are still unawakened to the 
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need and the opportunity for liberal religion in these tempestu- 
ous days through which we are living. Could we, without 
dividing them from their denominational loyalties, gather these 

. churches . . . into one great working fellowship, religious 
liberalism would be set free from its age-long separatist con- 
fusion, and could speak with a clarity and volume that would 
command the respect of the world. Can liberals cohere? Can 
they ever cooperate adequately and continuously? Is it possible to 
bind large groups of liberal people together? Must the spirit of 
the free people forever dwell in isolation? Must we forever deal 
with the problems of this world in endless and ineffective repeti- 
tion instead of combining these mighty forces? 


At another time he said: 


Here is the challenge. Has not liberal religion always been 
weak because it has lacked coordination? 

Give to each liberal group, and to every unit of each group, 
the deep conviction that all are parts of one all-embracing whole, 
and we have dignified every church with the power of world 
brotherhood and world-wide purpose. 


His vision was reflected also in a proclamation by the 
Free Church: 


We are joined in a spiritual purpose and in mutual sympathy 
and good-will. We propose that existing loyalties shall be made 
more effective through united action. We have faith that our 
ideals can be made real in the world by prophetic and courageous 
preaching and action. 

We base our fellowship upon a deep desire to work together 
for the Kingdom of God in the spirit of Jesus. 


Louis Cornish had said, “... There will be a Free Church 
of America... if we do not form it, others will. We had a 
glorious opportunity to lead, but it would not be ours long 
if we did not seize it... . Let us dread lest when such a great 
church is formed, we be left outside it or be the last to 
enter. I longed that we might lead.” 
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At a memorial service for Louis Cornish, held in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, May 19, 1950, Rev. J. A. C. Fagginger-Auer 
interpreted his concern for a wider liberal church: 


The years of his administration were difficult ones. The de- 
pression of 1929 had come upon us . . . the best anyone could 
do was to hold on to what he had. But Louis Cornish did 
better than that; in addition to maintaining the morale of the 
churches during those dark days, he set them a wider goal, the 
church universal of the free mind. The idea was not new... . 
But now at the moment when the history of mankind was at 
a low level, and when force-giving ideals were needed, Dr. Cornish 
set this goal before the churches with great emphasis. Not alone 
in the United States but in many places throughout the world, 
men believed that free minds could control circumstances and 
render them obedient to the will of man. In Britain, in the 
Netherlands, in Hungary, Roumania, and in Iceland, in France 
and in the Philippines, there were men who believed that. ‘There 
was then already a church universal of the untrammeled mind, 
in which one might believe and for which one might work. It 
but needed to be drawn closer together. . . . [To convince our 
churches that they were not few, but many; that their members 
should not be counted by thousands, but by hundreds of thou- 
sands, that millions might well be added to our numbers, if our 
belief in our cause should but grow in fervor and our will to 
act increase in strength; that was indeed an evangel worth 
preaching. And that gospel Louis Cornish did preach, and in 
it he believed himself. ... And through his enthusiasm he 
kindled the flame of hope in the hearts of many men. 


There were many who agreed heartily with Louis Cor- 
nish’s ideas; there were others who were sympathetic to 
progressive liberalism but could not understand that a 
person could belong to two churches at once. Financial and 
human resources were not available for the necessary educa- 
tional campaign and the new organization did not develop 
as had been hoped. 
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A Unitarian minister who knows well the history of Unt- 
tarianism, Henry Hallam Sanderson, wrote in 1951: 


The Free Church was a plan by which Louis Cornish believed 
that there could be accomplished Christian unity, a way to 
bring together in understanding and sympathy those who be- 
lieved more in the inner life than they did in denominational 
machinery. While the exact plan was not finally carried through, 
the purpose back of the Free Church movement is one of the 
most vital projects today, both nationally and internationally. 


5 
The Wider View 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF HIS WORK Were not limited by national 
boundaries. Throughout the years his travels took him 
across the United States, to Canada and to Europe. Louis 
Cornish believed deeply that the chief hope for peace lay 
in the development of knowledge between peoples and of 
personal friendship between individuals. 

In 1919 he and his wife were invited to visit the Unitarian 
churches in Great Britain. He deeply appreciated the history 
of the Unitarian movement in the British Isles. He preached 
in many of the churches and they stayed in the homes of 
British Unitarians. 

In England he particularly enjoyed preaching to the 
crowded congregations of British workers in the chapels near 
great cities like Liverpool. 

In Southern Ireland the lovely haze-shrouded countryside 
was in sharp contrast to the turbulent mood of the people, 
for the tragic “Black and Tan” troubles were hardly past. 
The minister of the Unitarian Church in Dublin said, 
“Ireland is comic opera shot through with tragedy.” 

Louis Cornish was interested in the signs on the Unitarian 
churches throughout Northern Ireland, “The Presbyterian 
non-subscribing Unitarian Church of Ireland,” which showed 
that they had come into Unitarianism by way of Presby- 
terianism. 

In Wales he was enchanted by the wonderful singing of 
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the congregations at the church services and stirred by the 
historic importance and present work of the Carmarthen 
Theological School and the courage of the people who in 
days not far behind had been forced to worship in secret 
hiding places. 

In the Glasgow Unitarian church an elderly lady said 
he didn’t seem a “‘stranger.’’ He told her he had Scottish 
ancestors. “Ah, that explains it!” she said. 

Visits to Holland, Denmark, and Czechoslovakia deepened 
Louis Cornish’s friendships with the liberal leaders in these 
countries and strengthened his faith in the importance of 
their work. In Holland the contacts of British and American 
Unitarians have been with the Remonstrant churches and 
he said, “The inter-action between Dutch, British and 
American liberalism has been constant and fruitful.’ In 
Denmark, he admired the spirit of the courageous group 
of religious liberals. 

For many years he was familiar with the work in Czecho- 
slovakia and with Dr. Norbert Capek, later martyred by the 
Nazis at Dachau. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, while president of the 
American Unitarian Association, had discovered the Czech 
leader’s unusual capabilities at the time of the First World 
War when Dr. Capek was in the Intelligence Service in the 
United States Army in 1917, and had been instrumental in 
sending him to Prague at the close of the War to develop 
the remarkable liberal movement which flowered in the new- 
found freedom under President Masaryk. Louis Cornish 
felt profound admiration for Masaryk as a great man and 
statesman; he had known him first in Boston, and later saw 
him again in Prague. He had kept in close touch with Dr. 
and Mrs. Capek over the years and during his several visits 
to Prague studied their work at first hand. ‘The Czech Uni- 
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tarians received financial aid from the American Unitarian 
Association in 1924 and 1929. 


Cornish wrote of Czechoslovakia: 


Historically, Czechoslovakia is a survival of the old Slavic 
Empire which in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was the 


cultural center of Europe. ... As early as the twelfth century 
Czech liberalism was evident. Its emphasis was not upon doc- 
trine but upon life. ... John Huss, burned at the stake at 


Constance in 1415, was one of the world’s great religious leaders. 
The ancient Czech culture emerged with amazing vigor in 1918. 


In estimating the worth and possibilities of new religious 
movements, the American Unitarian Association took great 
care to investigate the conditions. In 1927, Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington and Rev. Eugene R. Shippen as dele- 
gates to the meeting of the International Congress in Prague 
reported that: 


In sustaining our movement in Prague we are moulding an 
empire. It is our deliberate judgment after surveying the situa- 
tion in Prague and after two months reflecting after reaching 
home that the challenge of Prague is without parallel; that it 
presents to us an opportunity which is itself a command; that 
the ministry of Dr. Capek is sane, spiritual, constructive, and has 
the roots of permanence. Before leaving Prague we called to- 
gether all the American and English delegates to the Congress, 
and asked them what they thought of the church movement 
there. The [following] resolution drawn by them was passed 
unanimously and enthusiastically: 


We the Unitarian members of the Congress from the 
United States of America and Great Britain have been 
deeply impressed by the evidence of life, activity and 
enthusiasm in the religious movement led by Dr. Capek 
and known as the Liberal Religious Fellowship in 
Czechoslovakia. We consider that every encouragement 
should be given to any endeavor made by the members 
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of the movement to secure the church building so neces- 
sary for the continuance and development of the fellow- 
ship worship and we earnestly commend the furtherance 
of this object to the support of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


This report, together with the results of further investiga- 
tion in 1928 by Dr. Pierce and Mr. Henry H. Fuller, formed 
the basis for the decision of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation to make the loan for the erection of the newer part of 
the Unitarian Building in Prague. Then came the great 
depression. Louis Cornish and Dr. Fagginger-Auer visited 
Prague in 1932, and wrote: 


What was believed to be a hard start, too heavy a load but 
one that would be slowly eased, has grown harder instead of 
easier. Conditions in Prague have been extreme, ruinous, and 
have extended throughout the country. ‘The whole picture has 
changed. What the Prague Congress, Mr. Fuller, Dr. Pierce, 
and the directors of the American Unitarian Association be- 
lieved to be a sound expectation has proved to be... . a large 
financial responsibility. Dr. and Mrs. Capek’s industry, initia- 
tive and vision have been beyond praise. They started with no 
constitutency whatever. ... In thirteen years they have built 
up a Unitarian Church with a total membership of 3395. 


The Unitarian Service Committee, which has done and 
is doing remarkable relief work in many countries, originated 
as the Commission for Service in Czechoslovakia in the au- 
tumn of 1938 immediately after Munich, and therefore did 
not exist during his presidency; but, according to Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, “the contacts which Louis Cornish and his as- 
sociates developed in Europe through the years furnished 
the groundwork and the impetus for the Unitarian Service 
Committee.” 
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At the date of publication of this book, the Czechoslovakia 
portrayed with such eager sympathy in the preceding para- 
graphs has disappeared, and today no word comes to the out- 
side world from the liberals there. 

‘The loss of freedom for any religious minority wherever 
situated roused Louis Cornish to action if relief were pos- 
sible. ‘Transylvania in Hungary, where the first Unitarian 
Churches were founded in 1568, had always deeply inter- 
ested him as the country in which religious freedom and 
tolerance were first publicly proclaimed. He had a great 
admiration for its very intelligent people. In his book, 
Transylvania, the Land Beyond the Forest, he set forth in 
moving detail the hopes and plans of the great Hungarian 
patriot, Kossuth, for his country, and the significance of this 
region for the peace of the world. Of this book an American 
reviewer — Dr. Eugene R. Shippen — wrote, “Probably no 
American is better qualified to write on ‘Transylvania than 
Louis C. Cornish. Familiar with the land, versed in its 
history, warmly attached to its people, honored with a 
degree by the Royal University of Hungary... Dr. Cornish 
has made himself an authority on the subject.” And Dr. 
Alfred Hall, an English friend who knew the country well 
himself, wrote: 


I took up your book two days ago and have read every word 
of it carefully. It has impressed me more than I can say, for it 
is written with a force which can only come from mastery of 
the subject. You have not only gathered the facts together but 
put them in their historical setting and to me it seems you have 
presented an unanswerable case for the formation of a Danubian 
Federation. I sincerely hope ... it has fallen into the hands 
of men who have influence in international politics. You have 
written with clarity and great vigor. 
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Because of his interest over many years he was anxious to 
help when he learned in 1919 from Dr. William Drummond, 
Secretary of the (British) General Association of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches, of the tragic conditions in 
‘Transylvania following the First World War. Transylvania 
had been given to Roumania by the ‘Treaty of Trianon and 
Roumania was violating her promise of equality for all re- 
ligious minorities. Dr. Drummond was the first person from 
Western Europe to get into Transylvania after the war. 

Largely through Dr. Drummond’s efforts a British Com- 
mittee to aid religious minorities was formed in London in 
1919-20. Louis Cornish was immediately desirous that a 
similar committee should function in America. Lord Bryce, 
former Ambassador from Great Britain to the United States 
and a member of the British Committee, was in America that 
spring, and through the efforts of Rev. John Howland 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, who interested Dr. Henry A. Atkinson 
in the movement, a meeting was held in New York in April 
of members of the Church Peace Union, with Louis Cornish 


and the Honorable John Pelényi, later for many years 
Minister from Hungary to the United States. Aided by 


the authority and interest of Lord Bryce, an American 
Committee on the Rights of Religious Minorities was formed 
at this meeting. (Later this name was changed to the Amer- 
ican Committee on Religious Rights and Minorities.) 

The American Committee on the Rights of Religious 
Minorities, consisting of eminent Jewish, Roman Catholic, 
and Protestant leaders interested in international matters, 
including two former presidents of the United States, Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Taft, Louis Cornish considered most im- 
portant. ‘The following statement by the Committee ex- 
plains its purpose. 
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It stands for justice to all minorities and for the inalienable 
rights of all men everywhere to freedom of conscience and of 
worship. .. . [Its objects are] to assure our brethren whose . 
religious rights are violated of our sympathy . . . and aid them 
in such ways as may prove practicable. . . . ‘To create and foster 
public opinion in the interest of religious freedom. ... This 
Committee alone addresses itself to this particular need... . It 
has sent three deputations of able and fair-minded men to in- 
vestigate the treatment of minorities in Roumania. The pub- 
lished reports of these deputations have attracted wide attention 
and have had considerable influence in ameliorating [condi- 
tions]. ... The Committee believes that enlightened public 
opinion throughout the world insists that the guarantees of 
religious freedom be fulfilled and that in their fulfillment les 
one of the world’s greatest guarantees of world peace. 


In 1921 Rev. Gabriel Csiki, a ‘Transylvanian Unitarian 
minister exiled to Budapest, pleaded for help for the churches 
in Transylvania. Cornish evolved the plan of “Adoption” 
of Transylvanian churches by Unitarian churches in Amer- 
ica. In 1929, Csiki said at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association: 


You have saved not less than one hundred and twelve churches. 
The Unitarian Mission House in Budapest, founded through 
your generous help, is [also| a symbol of the sufferings of many 
thousands of your brethren, for had they not been driven from 
their ancient home in Transylvania and forced to seek refuge 
in Budapest, it would have never come into existence. It is...a 
symbol of the friendship that binds American, British, and Hun- 
garian Unitarians into a happy household of faith. 


In 1920 Louis Cornish sent a commission of three persons, 
Rev. Sidney B. Snow, Rev. Joel Metcalf and Ensign Edward 
B. Witte, representing American Unitarians, into Transyl- 
vania. And in 1922 he went there as chairman of a commis- 
sion sent by American and British Unitarians, comprising 
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Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, Americans, 
and Rev. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, England. In 1924 
Louis Cornish was chairman of an Anglo-American Inter- 
denominational Commission sent under the auspices of the 
American Committee on the Rights of Religious Minorities. 
‘This commission consisted of Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, 
Rev. Sylvester Beach, Americans, and Rev. Arthur S. Hurn 
of Leicester, England. 

A final Commission was sent by the American Committee 
in 1927 to investigate the treatment of religious minorities 
throughout the whole of Greater Roumania. Dr. Henry 
A. Atkinson of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches was chairman, and Rev. R. A. 
McGowan of the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
a Unitarian minister of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Graham 
Hunter, a Presbyterian minister of Fullerton, California, 
and Monsieur Jules Jesequel, the Paris representative of the 
Church Peace Union, constituted the Commission. Their 
report was published under the title, Rowmania Ten Years 
After. 

In 1927 Queen Marie of Roumania visited the United 
States in the hope of securing a financial loan. ‘The Com- 
mittee presented to her the following petition with twenty 
thousand signatures. Many more persons would have signed 
the petition had not the Queen suddenly left America earlier 
than she planned. 


We present to your Majesty our respectful salutations, and as 
citizens of the United States we welcome you to our country as 
an honored guest. 

We take advantage of your presence here to petition your 
Majesty to give your distinguished personal consideration to 
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those religious minorities in Roumania suffering under the 
practice of discriminations; Baptists, Jews, Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Unitarians, and Roman Catholics. We know that hopeful 
progress has already been made by the Roumanian government 
toward a solution of this problem. We rejoice that the condition 
of these minorities has been bettered, but much remains to be 
done, and it is our conviction that if your royal influence could 
be further exerted in their behalf, their present condition would 
be vastly improved. 

We hope that your Majesty may continue to enjoy your visit 
and wish you God speed upon your homeward journey. 


Roumania did not obtain a loan at this time. The bankers 
who were approached considered that a country which had 
such an unhappy minority problem was not a sound invest- 
ment. 

A personal incident may be related here. In 1924 when 
the Anglo-American deputation was in Bucharest its mem- 
bers were summoned to luncheon at the Royal Palace. After- 
wards King Ferdinand said to Louis Cornish, “You are 
interested in the minorities here. ‘They had better become 


b 


Roumanians soon or else,’ and he put his hand suggestively 
on his sword hilt. Cornish said, “Is it permitted, your 
Majesty, for me to speak?” On receiving an afhrmative reply, 
Cornish said, “Your Majesty, I have just come from visiting 
the Saxons. They have been here for 700 years, and they are 
as Saxon today as they were the day they came.” The King 
turned his shoulder to Cornish — a severe snub — and walked 
away. 

In Budapest in a restaurant where Louis Cornish and 
other members of the commission were eating he was so 
impressed by the tragedy and sorrow in the face of the white- 
haired lady who passed the bread basket, that when she 
came to him he rose instinctively and said, “‘Madame, is there 
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anything in the world I can do for your” to which she re- 
plied, “No, thank you. Iam a Russian noblewoman, waiting 
for Death.” 

On Cornish’s departure from Bucharest, Roman Catholic 
Bishop Mikes, a ‘Transylvanian nobleman, came to the sta- 
tion to see him off. Louis Cornish was deeply moved by 
the dignity of his bearing in his threadbare clothing and by 
the beauty of his face which reflected the sorrow and tragedy 
through which his country was passing. The Bishop blest 
him, and begged him to report to the Catholic hierarchy in 
the United States the sufferings of the Catholics in Transyl- 
vania. ‘This Louis Cornish did on his return to America 
appearing in Washington before the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council where he pleaded the cause of Bishop Mikes. 

Rev. Arthur Hurn, a member of one of the Commissions, 
said of Louis Cornish, “His energy during our travels in 
Roumania was quite remarkable as were his _ patience 
and fairness in considering the many cases of injustice 
brought before our Commission. His work and his charac- 
ter won from me the deepest admiration and affection. Alas; 
... I shall not look upon his like again.” 

While in Transylvania in 1924, he was made Dean of 
Discc-Szt. Marton in recognition of his services to the Uni- 
tarian Churches in the province. 

When on these commissions he had little time to write to 
his wife, and needed to take great precautions in what he 
wrote. His few letters follow: 


Kolozsvar, ‘Transylvania 
Sunday, July 23, 1922 


Palfrey Perkins and Lawrence Redfern went off yesterday noon 
by auto — fifty miles — to attend the dedication of a bell, really 
a great foregathering of Unitarian clergy and laity. They return 
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at 4.00 a.m. tomorrow. Harold Speight and I spent the Sunday 
here. So many incidents crowd upon us that I must choose and 
I will relate the day’s happenings. 

At 9 breakfast, coffee, rolls and honey in our rooms here, 
H. S., Dr. Boros and myself. At 10:15 service in the noble old 
church — Csiki’s church — next door. This was the order. Music 
— everybody singing — 700 or so present. Women in one-half 
the church, men in the other half. In one transcept the clergy 
together and dignitaries — in the front row and in this order: 
Secretary to the Presbyterian Bishop, the Presbyterian Bishop — 
both called on us just before the service and the Bishop and I] 
entered the church together; next Speight, then Boros. Behind 
us the clergy of the church and others. A long prayer by the 
local Dean — he is also a minister of this parish — men standing 
—the women kneeling. ‘Then a splendid sermon by Speight — 
text — “Neither principalities nor powers can separate us from 
the love of God,’ —a daring and really beautiful sermon, which 
had been printed in Hungarian and was in the pews, and closely 
followed by the congregation —many weeping. Then a speech 
of welcome to us by Dr. Boros — first spoken in English and 
then translated. To this I replied and then I delivered officially 
the greetings of the churches. This was translated by Boros who 
then addressed me in English and made me chief Secretary to 
the Consistory and I replied; all in the two tongues. Then a 
speech to Speight making him “honorary minister of this Church” 
— it is the one King’s Chapel has adopted, and the presentation 
of a communion altar cloth, white embroidered with gold, prob- 
ably 3 centuries old —a true work of art which King’s Chapel 
can use on special occasions, and an admirable speech by 
Speight, direct, moving, winning. Everybody in tears! It was a 
tremendously moving time, not describable, most memorable, 
indeed never to be forgotten — more singing — a benediction. 

Many presentations followed and finally the handshaking was 
over at 12:30, and we went to see Bishop Ferencz (the Unitarian 
Bishop) . 

You must know that on Friday his oldest son died suddenly. 
Yesterday we left cards at his door. ‘Today he sent for us. We 
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found him in a simple commodious house with a few friends and 
his family. I spoke for the Commission that we came today not 
officially but as friends to offer our affection and sympathy. Then 
his wife — he is 87, his wife perhaps 85 — took me to the sofa — 
held both my hands and cried — poor broken little lady. We 
stayed only a few moments. She kissed me as we left. It was all 
very moving, quiet and with a dignity which I can’t convey. We 
also called upon the Dean. I sat upon the sofa. Then little cakes 
and wine were passed and there were speeches — how glad they 
were to have us here — from us expressions of appreciation of 
the great honors done us... . ‘Then lunch at an out- of-door 
restaurant with Dr. B., his wife and daughters, all speaking Eng- 
lish. At 4:30 we attend the funeral. And afterward to the 
Countess Telecki’s for “tea,” the evening meal. 

The Countess called on us,—din tears of joy at seeing us, 
asking for you especially. It appears she has told everybody that 
we are her best friends in Boston, and the welcome is very warm 
and will be helpful. As the Baroness Kemeny she was a per- 
sonage, but as the Countess Telecki apparently she is far more 
important than before. The Count was before the war one of 
the best known and wealthiest men in the country and is very 
much respected. They are proving a great help to our churches. 
What you did for her in Boston was a real help to our cause. 


August I, 1922 
Kolozsvar 
This morning at 7:30 I left the college just as the big bell next 
door rang for the daily matins. It [the church] is a 14th century 
building, austere, bare — since the reformation devoid of orna- 
ment, but withal pleasing and impressive. I enjoyed the stillness 
and feeling of it and thought of you. The organ played softly, 
then broke into a song of praise, one voice in the high choir 
gallery sang. I believe the organist was also soloist. I suppose 
there was a prayer although I couldn’t be sure as the organ 
played continuously. When it ceased the little group of wor- 
shippers broke up. Everybody went quietly out. These daily | 
services are the rule of the churches. In the country districts 
the bell rings at 6, winter and summer. 
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After service I went to the nearby hotel for breakfast. Ex- 
cellent coffee with thick whipped cream on top — quite a break- 
fast in itself, rolls, also excellent — two eggs and the cost was 
14 lei, about 9 cents — the best hotel in a city of 100,000! The 
doors were opened to the street. Before me went women in 
high boots and heavy peasant dresses, a kerchief on the head, 
men modishly dressed, carts of curious feature, barefooted men 
with loose linen trousers—a shirt belted and falling to the 
knees; men of all races. And all probably antagonistic! Our 
world seems by comparison homogeneous. 

. . . Here I am back again at one o’clock this a.m. from a 
5 days motor trip and a visit to 27 churches, in nearly all of which 
we held services. And each place was distinctive, sometimes the 
contrast was almost that of different countries. Never have I had 
such a rapid succession of intense emotional experiences. At 
noon yesterday we held a service in the beautiful church at X. 
800 people, much enthusiasm. Our car heaped with flowers. 
Then at the minister’s — a nobleman living in his own house — 
a long and very interesting dinner — soup — a roast — a sweet — 
fried chicken—a sweet— wine—many speeches — excellent 
singing — gypsy orchestra and dancing. Everybody danced. Our 
hostess insisted on my taking a turn with her. Finally our de- 
parture. Many goodbye’s, much handshaking and blessings as we 
drove away, quite smothered in flowers. By contrast take the 
next stop — only a half hour’s drive through a winding country 
lane — unfenced corn fields and meadows stretching in long 
ribbon-like beauty off to the surrounding hills. Here were 
poverty and courage, a large congregation and many children 
crowded together, and we learned of an epidemic of scarlet fever 
with a death a day. A funeral was held in the church immedi- 
ately after we left it. At the minister’s house — after cake and 
wine — in this case mineral water, more of a treat, and much 
hand shaking, a young girl was introduced to us. Her father had 
just died. She was in college, two years more to go, and now all 
was ended. You see it costs quite 2200 lei for a year — $35.00 and 
there was no hope. P. P. had a gift from one of his parishioners 
for individual cases of need, and promptly gave a year’s schooling. 
I know he will give another. So the girl is provided for. 
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Again by contrast and omitting much, we reached Torda at 
8:00 to find a congregation of 1200 or more, all the church would 
hold, that had waited three hours for our coming. The service 
was memorable. I never can forget it. A noted choir of 50 men’s 
voices in one gallery — singing without accompaniment — vivid 
speaking. I offered prayer and spoke briefly last. 

Supper followed in a garden restaurant. Excellent broiled 
“young pig”’ like pork chops, served on little wooden dishes. The 
choir followed us and sang twice, P. P. says quite as well as the 
Harvard Glee Club. There were 22 at the table — also 8 liters 
of wine were sent the choir guests. ... This came, including 
wine to 336 L and 18 L for the chauffeur, a total of about $2.00 
to be divided between the three Americans. After much adjusting 
this was allowed. It was a very expensive evening which our 
delightful hosts — cultured folk — could not have met without 
much thinking. 

The Dean’s son was there — 20 years old, a fine-looking lad. 
He had been with us at another place. Inquiry disclosed that 
he wanted to enter the divinity school (everything except board 
is given the students) but the Dean couldn’t manage it. The boy 
would have to “enter commerce.” Further inquiry — the board 
would cost $25 — 1,500 lei for the year. Of course I gave it. It 
was beautifully received. 

Well, my dear, here we are after our long ride from Torda 
back to Kolozsvar over empty roads, a long climb up the hills 
and down again to this fair valley, under a marvelous sky, soft 
and clear. ... We are excellent travelling mates, each of us 
supplementing the others. P. P. the linguist, I filling in gaps. 
More perfect companions couldn’t have been found. We all 
see and feel the same values and also the sense of humor is not 
lacking. L. R. is an unending joy — ability — jollity — and 
always a vigorous healthy mind. P. P. is A+ in every way, but 
physically he endures the fatigue less well than L. R. and I. By 
the way, a small laurel for LCC —I find I can keep up my end 
[physically] very well — thank you— and I am inclined to be 
rather haughty about it. 


The next letters were written after leaving Transylvania. 
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London 
August, 1922 

. . . Oh how good England looks to me. Broad open fields, 
hedge rows, here and there old dwellings with red-tiled roofs, 
very occasionally a windmill ... and always somewhere the 
bell tower of the church rising above the plain. How lovely, 
and peaceful, and ordered — where you don’t have to pay the 
judges to hear your case, nor the policemen for letting you alone, 
where the clerk gives you honest English pennies large as cart 
wheels, to be sure, but honest as honest ever can be. England 
looks as the dykes of Holland must look to the Hollander, a 
barrier against an invading sea of chaos. 

In your good letters you keep asking how I am. Truly, I am 
very well. It is curious and a little hard to explain. Physically, 
with very few exceptional incidents, we were comfortable 
enough, physically we stood the rapid journeying and constant 
interviewing well enough. Emotionally we were very hard 
pressed. Each experience took it out of us emotionally. ‘There 
were times when [| felt that I could not react to another emotion, 
sad or gay. I have lived a thousand years this summer. 


London 
August, 1922 
This morning I tiptoed out of the Hostel at 7:15 — in London 
time-keeping about equivalent to 3 a.m. All the city was empty 
at that hour. I got on a bus, on top of course, and traveled 
past the Cenotaph with its flowers, and all hats off as we rode by. 
I went into the Abbey, quite empty except for a few early comers 
to the Communion. This was celebrated in the Chapel of Faith, 
a tiny sanctuary wedged between the Chapter House and the East 
Transept, used originally for the night services by the monks. 
It dates from the 13th century. It cannot be more than forty 
feet long, by perhaps eighteen wide. It is lighted by one large 
window at the end, and by electricity. “The chancel is simply the 
old stone altar, covered with a red brocade. There were low 
chairs for thirty people, perhaps ten were present. Over the 
altar is a curious old fresco, crude monkish work but with real 
feeling, probably from the 14th century. Two candles were burn- 
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ing. All the symbolism was left to the old fresco, the center of 
which was a representation of the Crucifixion. It was all dim 
and lovely. ‘The celebrant was a fine, simple type of straight- 
forward Englishman, much to my liking, wholesome and reverent, 
and unaffected. He read the service with simple dignity. It was 
comforting after these last weeks. I thought of my dear wife, 
bless her. 

Afterward I went about the Abbey, almost deserted. I never 
have been in it when there were not many people, mostly tourists. 
This morning I had it pretty much to myself. 


‘The next two letters were written to his wife on his second 
Visit to Roumania in 1924: 


Bucharest, June 21, 1924 

Every moment since we arrived yesterday morning has been 
so full that I have had time only to mail you a card on arrival. 

We were met at the station by a secretary from the Legation. 
At noon we saw Mr. ——— a long talk on the whole satisfactory. 
In the late afternoon a secretary from the State Department took 
us in hand and is to make all arrangements for us. This morning 
he took us to the Ministry of Arts and Cults where the Secretary 
remembered my visit of two years ago. This afternoon I called 
on and got some very interesting information. Tomor- 
row we see the Prime Minister, dine with our chaperone the 
Secretary, interview another Head of a Department. More 
follows on Monday and Tuesday. I believe that Hurn and I 
will go to Cluj on Tuesday or Wednesday night but I can’t tell 
yet. Bucharest is very beautiful, trees and gardens as in early 
summer and so far very comfortable as to warmth. We are all 
very well and the membership very companionable. 


Bucharest, June 23, 1924 
We have been overwhelmed with attentions. Yesterday morn- 
ing we were commanded to the palace and received by the 
Queen who was most gracious in her welcome. In the afternoon 
we were received by the Metropolitan Archbishop, and had a 
long and most interesting conference, afterward seeing his pri- 
vate Chapel, a wonderful little seventeenth-century shrine. Then 
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the Cathedral and the Parliament. In the evening the Minister 
of Cults and Arts under whom come the churches, gave us a 
dinner in a beautiful garden. Twenty were at table, a long and 
delicious dinner, much speaking after it, and to bed at 1:30 a.m. 
This morning we went to the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Minister receiving us and talking for nearly two hours. ‘This 
noon we were again commanded to the palace and had lunch 
with the King and Queen. Certainly the government has done 
its utmost to show us courtesy and welcome. We go to Cluj 
tonight, the Foreign Ministry giving us a special car. ‘They 
offered it for the entire trip, but this was quite impossible, 
although we much appreciated the kindness. 


An English Unitarian leader, Rev. Alfred Hall, wrote to 
Louis Cornish: 


The question of the rights of minorities is really the skeleton 
in the cupboard of the League of Nations. ‘The Nations seem 
almost afraid to tackle it. The minorities were given the right 

. in 1920 to present petitions but in the first ten years, fifty 
were stifled, only thirteen were seriously considered, and of 
these, twelve concerned Upper Silesia where the Poles and Ger- 
mans were making things so lively that some attention had to be 
given to them. The law regarding minorities is clear, but there 
is no machinery for dealing with grievances which is worth 
considering. 


His answer was: 


It would seem to me to be hardly likely that for many years 
to come the League can take action on the minorities question. 
I am an ardent supporter of the League but as in the early days 
of parliamentary government, progress toward power is slow. If 
[those] of us who hope for betterment in Transylvanian condi- 
tions expect action from the League, in my opinion we are fore- 
doomed to indefinite postponement of relief. 


In a letter to a prominent Scottish Presbyterian, inter- 
ested in helping the minorities, he wrote: ‘As far as I can 
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gather, there is no tyrannical opposition to Presbyterians or 
Unitarians as such. They are persecuted because they are a 
racial minority and the church isa point of attack; for if the 
church or school is crippled, the minority is crippled, both 
in its expression of culture and faith and the continuance of 
its faith and culture.” 

In 1931 Louis Cornish was. deeply touched at receiving 
the degree of Doctor of Political Science from the Royal 
Franz Josef University at Szeged in Hungary: 


Boston, Massachusetts 
February 27, 1931 

To Dr. Gyoriffy 

Rector of the University 


I desire to express to you my profound and most sincere 
appreciation and thanks for the honor that you have done me. I 
cannot but regard it as an honor far exceeding any merit which 
I may possess personally. I must be permitted to regard it, in 
addition to any personal honor to me, as a recognition of the 
long existing and affectionate friendships of many persons in 
this country for many Magyar people. I gratefully accept the 
honor on their behalf, as well as upon my own. 


He was the first American to whom this degree was given 
and he valued it greatly. 

The Secretary of the Association wrote to the ministers 
of the denomination: | 


This honorary degree given to the President is an expression 
of gratitude to our whole body of churches. It indicates the 
importance with which our work has been regarded by one of 
the Royal Universities of Hungary and by high officials of the 
Hungarian Government. ... While ours have not been the 
only efforts made the Unitarian Churches have been among 
the leaders in focusing public opinion in this country and in 
the British Empire ... to protect the rights of all religious 
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groups, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, in whatever country 
they were threatened or denied. 


And the following words from the Honorable John 
Pelényi, for many years Minister from Hungary to the United 
States, testify again to Louis Cornish’s work for the minori- 
ties: 


You, a Unitarian minister, pleaded before the Episcopal Con- 
ference of the Catholic Church of the United States the case of 
the Roman Catholics in Transylvania! No words I might put on 
paper could ever express the full depth of gratitude which mil- 
lions of my countrymen feel with me, J am sure, towards you 
for all your loyal devotion and unfaltering efforts on behalf of 
the people of Transylvania and of their ‘churches. The full 
warmth of your heart went out to the land where the bells of 
Torda first chimed forth the basic notes of religious liberalism: 
Toleration and Freedom. Freedom — freedom of the soul —free- 
dom of the mind — freedom was the shining goal for which you 
relentlessly fought in Transylvania and wherever the light of 
freedom was darkened by oppression and tyranny. 


The following statement is by Rev. Alfred Hall of Eng- 
land, a former President of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, who had 
visited Roumania on behalf of the minorities and knew the 
conditions well: 


Those who were acquainted with the persecution of religious 
minorities in Roumania between the two great wars, and those 
who visited Transylvania to collect information, would readily 
acknowledge that the most active spirit in the effort to secure 
relief for the suffering people was Dr. Louis Cornish. He never 
lagged in his endeavour, for it was one of the chief aims of his 
life. His purpose was to succor not only the Unitarian minority, 
but also the adherents of other denominations. ... Through 
his work Calvinists, Baptists, Roman Catholics and Jews bene- 
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fited, for he opposed the general laxity of the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment and the bitterness of local officials, some of whom had 
personal grudges against groups and individuals. 

. . . Not content with what he could do directly, Dr. Cornish 
successfully aroused the interest and concern of the religious 
denominations in the United States and Great Britain other 
than the Unitarian, and much of their activity was stimulated by 
the urgency with which he appealed to them. . . . Evidence also 
exists that the Roumanian Government was well aware that he 
was the moving spirit against the persecution. 

... The efforts of Dr. Cornish never slackened. Even after the 
Second World War he published a still further plea for the 
observance of treaty rights under the title, ““Transylvania, the 
Land Beyond the Forest,’ in which he pleaded for Danubian 
Federation, whereby all races would benefit. On the jacket Dr. 
Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, a former Unitarian Bishop in Hungary 
stated, ““There is no one in the United States who can write 
about Transylvania with more right than Dr. Cornish. ... He 
has .. . an international reputation through his work for the 
defense of religious minorities.” 

. It would be a mistake to suppose that his interest was 
limited to Transylvania. He looked upon the persecutions in 
that country as an extreme case of the disregard of the rights of 
minorities, and was convinced that if those rights could be 
established the minorities in all other countries would enter 
into a freedom they had never known ... that this would prove 
a major advance towards peace and good will throughout the 
world, for it would be the sign that the nations had attained a 
higher moral level and a true consciousness of the brotherhood 
of man. 


Louis Cornish’s concern for religious liberals abroad ex- 
tended also to a land thousands of miles from Europe — the 
Philippine Islands. His introductory remarks at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 193] 
were: “Today we are to have a glimpse of the broadening 
view of our international work and the great host who 
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walk with us though distant from us. This is an historic 
day.” 

This reference was to Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay and 
Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes of the Independent Church of 
the Philippines. Through the generosity of a layman who 
shared the belief in international friendliness which Louis 
Cornish so deeply cherished, they were present as honored 
guests of the American Unitarian Association. The Christian 
Register reported: 


A unique incident took place at the evening meeting when 
the Archbishop thanked the Association for inviting him, adding 
that he wished to express his gratitude in other ways than 
words. As he spoke he drew a sheathed bolo knife from beneath 
his robe and gave it to Dr. Cornish, explaining that it was a 
symbol of peace and friendship. A native of the Islands, he went 
on, trusts his friend with his bolo as he would trust him with 
his life, honor and happiness... . 


Dr. John H. Lathrop in the 1920’s had met Dr. Frank 
Lauback, author of a unique system of teaching the art of 
reading to Orientals, then on a furlough in the United 
States from the Philippines where he had lived for many 
years. Lathrop learned from him the extraordinary history 
of the Independent Church of the Philippines, which had 
broken away from the Roman Catholic Church, and followed 
the remarkable group of liberals who were leaders in the 
political, intellectual and religious life of the Islands as 
the Filipino people struggled through to liberty in the early 
days of the American occupation. It became a free-thinking 
religious organization under the leadership of Archbishop 
Aglipay. 

Dr. Lathrop sent Dr. Lauback’s story to Louis Cornish, 
who saw at once the immense importance of the Independent 
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Church as the spearhead of liberal thought in the strategic 
outpost for freedom in the Orient represented by the Philip- 
pines. Cornish was eager to get in touch with them, and 
immediately communicated with the Archbishop, informing 
him that Dr. Lathrop and Dr. Curtis Reese, who were to 
represent American Unitarians in India at the Centenary 
of the Brahmo Samaj in the autumn of 1927, would stop 
in the Philippines. (The contacts of Unitarians in India 
have been with the Brahmo Samaj, which practices a very 
pure form of monotheistic religion.) He received a wel- 
come reply. A beautifully inscribed scroll of greeting was 
prepared for Dr. Lathrop to take to them. “At a long con- 
ference in Manila, with a dozen of the original founders of 
the Independent Church, it was discovered that the religious 
outlook of the Independent Church and of the American 
Unitarian Church was in essentials the same,” Dr. Lathrop 
later reported. ““There was rejoicing on both sides, and 
fraternal relations developed which lasted throughout the 
Archbishop’s life.” . 

Following this beginning of friendship Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen and Rev. Berkeley B. Blake went to the Philippines 
in 1930 as ambassadors of goodwill from American Uni- 
tarians to the 25th celebration of the founding of the Inde- 
pendent Church. At the annual meeting of the Association, 
they reported on their mission. Dr. Shippen said in part: 

Liberalism beginning to appear as modernism in the Philip- 
pines, they {the Independent Church] ultimately found them- 
selves in a new world of thought. Without outside help, groping 
their way intellectually, they achieved a position in a single 
generation that had taken Protestantism three hundred years 
to reach. .. . The members of the Filipino Independent Church 


must be recognized as pioneers in the Far East. As pioneers, 
as men in advance, they are without friends save religious lib- 
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erals. Condemned by Rome, regarded as too rationalistic by 
the Protestant missionaries in the Islands, to whom may they 
turn for sympathy and counsel save to us? We returned with 
information which is yours to use if you desire, with a remark- 
able opportunity for service which is yours to embrace if you 
will. 

... It will be some time before they develop a positive con- 
structive religious philosophy of their own. Here is where we can 
help them, especially in their greatest need, in the education of 
their leaders . . . who are wisely leading the people gently, step 
by step, by methods of interpretation and substitution rather 
than by elimination. Give them time, give them encouragement. 

Governor-General Forbes says {in his book}, “They [the 
Filipinos] are not an inferior people; they are worth working 
for, helping and saving.” Judges, educators, business men, gov- 
ernment officials to whom we were introduced all gave us valu- 
able information about conditions in the Islands and the 
Independent Church. 


Louis Cornish had been authorized by his Board of Di- 
rectors to advise the Independent Church in its efforts to 
provide better training for its priests. His recognition of 
the need and its great importance is shown in the following 
letter to Archbishop Aglipay: 


Modern methods of religious education are constantly chang- 
ing. We must keep pace with the new science and the new 
pedagogy. It is not simply a matter of the new point of view, 
it is a matter of teaching methods as well. We can only assure 
ourselves of a great future as we bend all our efforts upon the 
religious instruction of our young people. ‘This is very important 
in all the divisions of our liberal churches. My hope is that we 
can go forward all of us together; both in the studies and the 
realization of these plans. You and I agreed that we were 
brothers in the cause and I write all this to you with affection 
and admiration and great respect as from a somewhat younger 
brother. 
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The Annual Meeting on May 25, 1937, sent the following 
greeting to the Independent Church of the Philippines: 


RESOLVED, that the retiring president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Rev. Louis Craig Cornish, D.D., who is 
to visit the Independent Church of the Philippines . . . carry 
the greetings of the American Unitarian Association to the 
Independent Church and to its venerable head, Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay. 

The development of the Independent Church, organized at 
the time of the transfer of the Islands from the overlordship of 
Spain to the sovereignty of the United States, and matching the 
political development of the people toward democracy, has been 
toward liberalism in religion, and therefore has enlisted the 
especial sympathy of the Unitarian Church in America. Its 
membership in the International Association of Religious Lib- 
erals makes it a sister church. Recent political changes have 
brought to the people of the Philippine Islands a greater degree 
of self-government than ever before. 

That the Independent Church of the Philippines may, by its 
leadership in religious liberalism, foster a true liberalism in the 
new national life of the people whose spiritual interests it 
serves, is the prayer of the members of the American Unitarian 
Association. To its Archbishop, Gregorio Aglipay, to its bishops, 
priests and congregations, may there be granted, in the Provi- 
dence of God, increasing prosperity and increasing opportunity 
to serve the cause of morality and religion. 


In furtherance of the interest in the education of their 
priests, in the autumn of 1938 Louis Cornish, now president 
of the International Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, and his wife went to the Philippine 
Islands at the invitation of the Independent Church of the 
Philippines. The official advance publicity announcement 
of their impending visit to the Orient said, ‘““Vhe trip of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornish is of immense significance as illustrat- 
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ing the world-wide sweep of the liberal religious movement. 
It is the first time that the president of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom 
has visited the liberal churches in the Far East and this visit 
will therefore be of the greatest importance.” Unfortunately 
a proposed visit to the Dutch East Indies at this time had to 
be given up. 

The experiences of these months were unique. Louis 
Cornish intensely enjoyed the beauty everywhere; Manila 
Bay, now clear and sparkling in brilliant sunshine, now 
shrouded in mists and showers; the majestic deep blue moun- 
tains; the Island of Mindanao, an almost uninhabited em- 
pire, its hillsides covered with forests; Baguio with its 
beautiful views and fragrant pines. But of greater interest 
than the variety and beauty of nature were the people. ‘Their 
hospitality, friendliness, courtesy and innate savoir faire, 
their intense love of freedom, particularly appealed to Louis 
Cornish, and their great national hero, José Rizal, became 
one of his ideals. 

They motored throughout Luzon, visiting many churches, 
then by boat visited the islands of Panay, Cebu, Negros, and 
Mindanao, motoring across these islands. Everywhere they 
were entertained by Filipino friends, stayed in their homes, 
and attended moving services in the Independent Churches. 
Louis Cornish delighted in the children who played quietly 
in the aisles, and sat on the steps of the high pulpits; and 
in the eager young men who listened attentively to his 
words. He said, ““Uhis is like the Reformation at the time 
of Luther, and we are witnessing one of the great movements 
of history when whole groups of people are affected and pour 
into the churches.” His wife wrote, “Oh for a Rembrandt 
to portray the fine faces of the priests of the Independent 
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Church. We are impressed by the reality of their lives.” 

The following excerpts from letters and speeches of 
Filipino friends show their warm-hearted hospitality which 
was met by an answering warmth of friendliness on Louis 
Cornish’s part. 

In the address of welcome to Dr. and Mrs. Cornish by 
Archbishop Aglipay in his cathedral in Manila, at a special 
service in their honor, the Archbishop said: 


Our church has never forgotten the inevitable duty to satisfy 
our insatiable thirst to increase our wealth of knowledge and in 
the midst of our scarcity of material resources, has proclaimed 
before the whole world her decision to predict a religion and 
a moral law which are in accordance with the truths demon- 
strated by modern science. | 

This decision to identify ourselves with rational free thinking 
and to deny all dogmas founded merely on faith in certain tradi- 
tions and scriptures had incited a burning antagonism among 
many venerable churches . . . but in turn had won the sympathy 
of ... the liberal churches of the world. 

In solemn testimony thereof the President of the International 
Association of Liberal Churches, an eminent apostle of science 
and progress and an exemplar of the ideals of modern democra- 
cies has come to our shores. What attracted this historic visit 
of Dr. Cornish to our country is not the magnificence of our 
temples, for we do not have it, nor the wealth of our parishioners, 
for we are poor. What invited him to visit and study us are our 
doctrines, our constant attitude, and our loyal adherence to 
the principles and sentiments of our heroes. 

I have invited to this solemn occasion . .. all hierarchies and 
thinkers of all churches .. . to give evidence that our church 
does not limit itself to predicting the principles of tolerance 
but is practising them all the time. I pray to our Heavenly 
Father that the authorities of all churches may be brought to 
lend a helping hand to each other in their struggle to enrich 
knowledge, leaving in the hands of the faithful the choice of the 
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church that is better adapted to their capacities, instead of 
having a sterile and rancorous quarrel among themselves; fail- 
ing in this general cooperation it is possible that atheism and 
lack of confidence shall deny for many centuries the sublime 
prayer of the Master of Galilee, “Peace to Men of Good Will.” 
[Translated from the Spanish.| 


At this service Louis Cornish preached and said: 


I have the honor to represent here today a large body of 
churches which believe that religion is ever being revealed to 
the sons of men... . We are committed to the scientific habit 
of mind. We apply this habit fearlessly to every field of human 
experience, including religion. . . . We respect all religions, 
seeing in them the quest of the human<spirit after ultimate 
reality, the thirst of the soul after God. ... 

. In an expanding universe our thought of God must 
expand. .. . Our thought of God must be of an infinite and 
compelling power... . 

We of the liberal churches hold with Jesus of Nazareth that 
all religion is summed up in love to God and love to man. 
This is the simplicity which was in Christ. Compare this sim- 
plicity with the towering speculations, and the terrible disci- 
plines, and the vast and unwarranted assumptions of awful 
punishment awaiting us in the world to come. ‘These were not 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, whose disciples we are. We 
hold to the simplicity that was in Jesus. 

My friends, I give you greetings from our great liberal house- 
hold of faith. We hold you always in affectionate remembrance, 
and in high hope. 


At this service Louis Cornish was made Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Independent Church, an ofhce previously held 
by the Honorable William Howard ‘Taft when he was Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines. 

A letter from one of the bishops follows: 
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Dear Dr. and Mrs. Cornish: 

... The people of this city and I are greatly rejoiced to hear 
from you of our hospitality though we suppose that our enter- 
tainment was too humble; still our hearts were open to you. 
Whenever a meeting is held in our church here, we never miss 
to mention your dear names with heartfelt appreciation of your 
interest for the good of the Philippine Independent Church. 
We are proud to tell you that as long as the religious history 
of the Philippines exists never will my countrymen forget you. 


The following excerpt is from a speech of welcome by a 
young Army Chaplain who is now a bishop: 


Dr. Cornish, representing the Western World, and Archbishop 
Aglipay, representing the Orient, are working harmoniously 
together in the service of the Brotherhood of Man, and the 
Fatherhood of God. This wise man and his devoted wife 
coming to our shores from a land eight thousand miles away 
across the vast Pacific have brought to the four million Agli- 
payans in the Archipelago the fraternal greetings of twenty mil- 
lion religious liberals in other parts of the world. ... They are 
the exponents of peace, the apostles of universal brotherhood 
and the bringers of light. ‘The importance of their visit to our 
church cannot be overestimated. A new day has dawned in 
the life of our national church. 


An 80-year-old Filipino woman who had been a great 
liberal leader wrote in a letter: 


Fsteemed Dr. and Mrs. Cornish: 

I deeply regret not having replied to your letter before you 
departed but I have no neighbors in the hills who could translate 
my letter into the English language, but now that my grandson 
came to visit me, I take the opportunity to write these lines 
to you. 

We are grateful to you for having visited our poor country 
because you have inspired and strengthened our love and devo- 
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tion to the Great and One Only God, especially grateful is our 
Archbishop Aglipay, because he has gained stature with your 
coming to fight for the Word of God and for the betterment of 
man. 


The Archbishop said, in an address to the assembled 
bishops, these words of farewell to Dr. and Mrs. Cornish: 


Dearest Brothers: 

After several months of stay amongst us our Honorary Presi- 
dent, Dr. Louis Cornish .. . leaves this afternoon for the United 
States. This visit of Dr. Cornish to our country is of far-reach- 
ing importance not only for our Holy Independent Church but 
also for our country. Dr. Cornish has seen differently from most 
foreigners what is the real situation. Not by the official eyes of 
bureaucratic authorities but by the impartial hearing of the 
truth he has been able to see how our people suffer, how they 
live and how they aspire. 

Beloved Dr. Cornish, know that my heart is imprisoned by 
powerful emotions. As a last favor I implore you to defend 
always the sacred interests of our people and of our church. 
With your valiant help, the Filipinos shall be worthy to be 
recipients of the generosity of America. 

Oh Heavenly Father, from the depths of our hearts we give 
Thee most sincere thanks for having sent to us our beloved 
Dr. Cornish. . . . Grant that his disinterested sacrifices for the 
education of our future priests may be crowned with success. 
Grant that his historic visit to the Philippines may be the means 
by which the Philippine Independent Church and the twenty 
million Western liberals may strengthen their fraternal rela- 
tions, that the Unitarian Association of America and ourselves 
may be one family of brothers, united by the love of truth and 
of liberty. To us give health and life that we may meet again 
in this Valley of Contradictions. In all the acts of our lives 
may Thy Holy Will be done, Oh Lord. Amen. [Translated 
from the Spanish. | 


When a scurrilous article against Archbishop Aglipay was 
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published in an American weekly magazine, Louis Cornish 
wrote: “Always when accusations are made against any group 
of liberals anywhere in the world it is the duty and privilege 
of other liberal religious groups to vigorously protest. One 
opportunity which the International Association offers is 
to show the friendliness of all the groups for each.” 

His constant interest in the welfare of the Islands is shown 
in this letter: “I am trying to help create in this country an 
informed public opinion on the worth of the Philippine 
people, the strategic importance of the whole Archipelago to 
both the United States and Canada, and also of the In- 
dependent Church which is nothing less than the Philippine 
Protestant Reformation long delayed by Spanish tyranny.” 

After his return to America from the Philippines, Louis 
Cornish purchased a beautiful old ring, to be sent to Arch- 
bishop Aglipay from a group of Unitarian ministers in honor 
of his eightieth birthday. Unfortunately it did not reach the 
Archbishop before his death. It was later sent to the 
Philippines in memory of the Archbishop, with the request 
that it should continue in perpetuity from Archbishop to 
Archbishop. 

In an article in the Christian Register in 1944, the well- 
known author Nym Wales wrote: 


When Aglipay died in Manila on September 1, 1940, there was 
a general comment among Americans in the Islands: ““We made 
our big mistake here when we failed to support Aglipay.” They 
quoted President Herbert Hoover’s statement on June 5, 1931: 
“JT am not in favor of Philippine independence until such time 
as the Aglipayans in the Archipelago shall have increased con- 
siderably in numbers, because the Aglipayans, as free men, are 
the best bulwark of the liberal institutions implanted there by 
America, such as the separation of Church and State, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly.” 
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Yet the policy of the United States failed to give concrete 
support to Aglipay’s cause, though he represented one of the 
strongest influences in the islands against the Fifth Columnists 
of Japan and of Franco. We were only waking up to his 
significance the week of his death, which coincided with a 
Fifth Column scare... . 

On October 26, 1940, I attended a “Conference on Democracy 
and National Security’ in Manila, at which Bishop de los Reyes, 
a leading Aglipayan, was active. ... Their handbill read: “The 
Falange Espanola aims to recover its old glory for Spain, and 
that means recovery of former colonies like the Philippines. 
Spanish Fascism is potentially the most dangerous in this coun- 
try.” It also quoted with alarm a public statement by .. . the 
Rector of Santo ‘Tomas University, that “The Philippines is a 
Spanish Province.” ... When this war is over what will our 
attitude be toward such forces in the Philippines as the Inde- 
pendent Church? 

When I look back on the time I spent in the Philippines, and 
what has happened since, I realize what a truly inspirational 
figure Aglipay was and how he loomed over the heads of the 
politicos who ran the government with American support. Dr. 


Louis C. Cornish ... called him a “gigantic international figure.” 
Aglipay was a plain man of the plain people and he never 
betrayed them. .. . To the end this religious leader adjusted 


himself to progressive ideas and changes as they came. His 
real quality of greatness was that he never ceased to grow and 
develop intellectually. 

... What is to be the future of his Church? There is no doubt 
that it will play an increasingly important role .. . the young 
leaders are girding for the fray. When I talked with . . . foreign- 
educated Bishop de los Reyes in Manila in 1940, he said em- 
phatically: 

“We are not only going to streamline the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church, but we are going to show who are the real 
friends of democracy in the Philippines. By its competition 
our Church has already been the most important influence in 
forcing the Catholics to change and progress during past years, 
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and we are going to continue the fight started by Archbishop 
Aglipay for all the things we believe in. He was a great radical, 
far ahead of the rest of his countrymen, and we shall not rest 
until all the Filipinos have caught up with his social knowledge 
and religious teachings. 


‘The Independent Church suffered greatly in the war. 
Many of its priests and adherents were killed, and its financial 
losses were devastating. Since the war two factions have 
developed in the church. One faction holds tenaciously to 
the belief in the most modern scientific approach to religion 
held by Archbishop Aglipay and the great liberal leaders of 
the first days of freedom; the other faction, regrettably, has 
deserted the ideals of the founders of the Independent 
Church and allied itself with High Church Episcopalianism 
through the influence of the American Episcopal Church 
in the Islands, which has long recognized the importance of 
this great indigenous movement. 

Dr. Charles W. Wendte, who had been Secretary of Foreign 
Relations of the American Unitarian Association, and Sec- 
retary of the International Congress of Free Christians and 
Other Religious Liberals, had traveled widely in the East 
and had met a number of liberal Moslems in Cairo and Con- 
stantinople. He was convinced that a mutually advantageous 
relationship with them could be developed, and in the spring 
of 1930, shortly before his death, he sent $600 to Louis 
Cornish to be spent in promoting this project. Learning of 
this, Rev. John Howland Lathrop reported to Cornish that 
one of his parishioners in Brooklyn, who was exceptionally 
well qualified in this field, was then making a prolonged 
visit in the Near East. He was Mr. Habib S. Katibah, a 
Syrian educated at the American University at Beirut and 
the Harvard Divinity School, who had made a distinguished 
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name for himself as a newspaper man in New York, and later 
as American correspondent for newspapers in Cairo and in 
Palestine. He had already written to Dr. Lathrop from 
Cairo that he had become acquainted with a number of 
Egyptian Moslems whose attitude towards traditional Islam 
was similar to that of Unitarians towards traditional Chris- 
tianity. 

At once, in April, 1930, Louis Cornish wrote to Mr. 
Katibah inviting him to pursue his inquiries along the lines 
suggested by Dr. Wendte. ‘The result was a very interesting 
and encouraging report from Mr. Katibah. ‘This, in turn, 
led the Directors of the American Unitarian Association to 
ask Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, who visited Egypt in the fall 
of 1934, to convey to the liberal Moslems there whom Mr. 
Katibah had met, the cordial greetings and good wishes of 
American Unitarians. Dr. Shippen did so, and made an 
interesting report of his conferences with them, presenting 
a very appreciative letter from Armid Shafhk Pasha thank- 
ing the Association for its “expression of good will and the 
spirit of kindliness and appreciation.” 

Unfortunately the animosities aroused in the Arab world 
by the Zionist movement, and the rise of a strong nationalist 
spirit, followed by World War II, put an end to further 
intercourse with the liberal Moslems. Mr. Katibah is now 
dead, and so, apparently, are many of the liberals whom 
he and Dr. Shippen met in Egypt; but the tentative steps 
taken some 20 years ago suggest interesting possibilities for 
future intercourse. 


6 
Varied Interests 


Louis CorRNISH HAD MANY INTERESTS. He was at one time 
the only member of an architects’ club who was not of that 
profession. One of them wrote of him, “In my own field I 
recognized his keener perceptiveness.” He worked hard to 
improve the architecture of new churches. On a brief sum- 
mer holiday in Martha’s Vineyard he joined in the efforts 
to control the ticks which infest the island, and to save the 
valuable marsh hen from extinction. He particularly inter- 
ested himself in aiding young artists, and it was through 
his endeavors that some of them were able to have their 
first public exhibitions in the Boston City Club and else- 
where. He was instrumental in having the portraits painted 
of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, his predecessor; Rev. Estlin Carpen- 
ter, a distinguished English Unitarian; Lieutenant Van der 
Kemp; William Ellery Channing; and Bishop Ferencz of 
the Transylvanian Unitarian Churches in Hungary. These 
portraits now hang at 25 Beacon Street. He raised the money 
for a beautiful memorial tablet commemorating Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, an eminent Unitarian minister, to mark his 
birthplace in Wales. 

When he lived in Hingham, he founded and was first 
president of an Arts and Crafts Society, one of the earliest 
of such societies. 

Throughout his life he particularly devoted himself to 
aiding old persons, to finding suitable living quarters for 
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them, and to helping to make their last years more comfort- 
able. | 

On going to live in Cambridge, Massachusetts, he was 
distressed to find how difficult it was for the married gradu- 
ate students at Harvard University to obtain suitable living 
quarters. He sought the help of a friend, the distinguished 
architect, Mr. William Roger Greeley, whose interest in the 
students’ welfare was as instant and warmhearted as his own, 
and together they worked out plans for a three-unit de- 
velopment which should house some 550 persons. With the 
approval of President A. Lawrence Lowell, the Harvard 
Housing Trust was organized in 1925, money for the under- 
taking being given by Harvard graduates. Louis Cornish 
envisioned these homes as affording the opportunity for 
time-saving cooperative living, the helpful sharing of work 
and play, and it proved to be so. Walking through the 
Shaler Lane Unit one day he saw a young woman sitting 
on the steps of one of the houses, crying. On asking her 
what was the matter, she replied that her husband was 
graduating and they were about to leave, and “Never again 
in our lives shall we have anything like this.” 

After Louis Cornish’s death, the Annual Meeting of the 
Trustees of the Harvard Housing Trust voted unanimously 
on April 25, 1950, that a memorial in recognition of the 
services of Dr. Cornish to the ‘Trust be prepared and made 
part of the permanent record. ‘(he memorial follows: 


Generously as many individuals have contributed time, 
thought, and effort to the welfare of the Harvard Housing Trust, 
no one can approach the record of its founder, Louis Craig 
Cornish. With his deep and lively interest in young people, 
it was he who, in the middle 1920's, took the initiative in finding 
a remedy for the generally recognized and generally accepted 
as unavoidable, casual housing of Harvard’s married graduate 
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students. Enlisting the association of a few other Harvard 
Alumni interested in seeing the married students decently 
housed, in wholesome and pleasant surroundings, and within 
their slender means, he and the others formed the Harvard 
Housing Trust. Within a few years Doctor Cornish could look 
with pride and satisfaction on one hundred and seventy-three 
small houses and apartments, in three garden communities. But 
his greater happiness came from seeing the young couples and 
their children leading a wholesome and congenial life, rather 
than only existing in isolated accommodations in localities of 
indifferent character. 

‘The completion of the physical plant of the Harvard Housing 
Trust marked only the beginning of Doctor Cornish’s service 
to the Trust, and to the students for which he had conceived 
it. From the time the first unit was occupied, until his death, the 
operation of the Trust enjoyed his close attention, and his guid- 
ance and advice were as ready as they were sound. While he 
insisted upon a proper financial operation, he never forgot that 
the Trust was created for the students and that their welfare was 
its primary objective. ‘Through the two and a half decades of 
his service, this principle was his guide. 

The Trustees of the Harvard Housing Trust know that to 
carry on the operation of the Trust on the principles he estab- 
lished, is the only adequate testimonial to the services of Louis 
Craig Cornish. 


Children fascinated Louis Cornish; they were a constant 
source of amusement and pleasure, and he instinctively 
understood their moods and needs, and in return was trusted 
by them. Walking through the parish house in Hingham 
one Sunday he spied, seated alone in a far corner of the 
hall, two little sisters who were quietly weeping. He at 
once sat down with them. “Is it as bad as that? Tell me 
all about it.” At this their tears burst forth afresh. “‘Some- 
thing dreadful is the matter with our new baby. The baby 
next door [a year old] is so big [measuring with their hands | 
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but our baby [a few days old] is only so big.” ‘Then fol- 
lowed a gay description from him that once upon a time, 
long, long ago, they themselves had been as tiny as the 
new baby, but now they were as tall as the others in the 
Sunday School; and soon he led two smiling and comforted 
little girls to their class. 

One day when walking on a country road on the outskirts 
of Hingham he passed an abandoned barn. Hearing strange 
noises issuing from the open space where a door had once 
hung, he stepped inside to investigate. As he stood listening 
in the sudden silence, a small boy stepped out from the 
shadows, calling aloud as he did so, “It’s all right, fellers, 
come on out. It’s only Mr. Cornish and he won't tell.” 
Whereupon a dozen youngsters appeared from their hiding 
places. ‘They had been doing acrobatic stunts on the high 
rafters which still held the old building together. 

One day when he had taken the first seat at the front of 
the subway train from Cambridge to Boston, which afforded 
a superior view of the tracks ahead, a little girl came run- 
ning into the car, stopping short in evident disappointment 
at finding her hoped-for place already occupied. Instantly 
he rose saying, “I was keeping this seat for you.’”’ “Why,” 
she exclaimed, “how did you know I was coming?” “Oh, I 
thought you would come along,” he replied, and then was 
entertained by her constantly turning to gaze at him in 
puzzled bewilderment. 

He was pleased when a neighbor’s small child said, 
‘Mother, you know Mr. Cornish is my very dearest grown- 
up friend.” 

He enjoyed young people of all ages, finding in each age 
eroup something especially interesting to watch and to 
share. The affection in which, in turn, he was held is shown 
by the following letters: 


: 
: 
: 
): 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dear Padre: 

Although this is not a regular sheet of letter paper, it will 
convey to you my grateful thanks and appreciation for the many 
things you have done for me, and for the interest you have 
shown in my welfare. I feel that I owe one-fifth of my education 
to Harvard, and four-fifths to you. 

Everything I am or have I owe to your benign influence and 
fatherly care. 


A college girl wrote to his wife: 


My affection for him was great — his wonderful integrity, his 
youthful sense of humor, his tolerance of his fellow man. Per- 
haps what I loved most about him was his ability to make young 
snips like myself feel so at home with him; that teasing, and 
ever impertinence were not only tolerated, but zestfully engaged 
in. 


A young teacher wrote: 


He added something very rare to my life. I loved the way he 
respected true scholarship and was able to laugh at superficial 
pompousness with a mind that was free. He gave me much en- 
couragement when I was uncertain of my aims, but most of all I 
always felt he respected the value of what I was doing and 
thinking more than I did myself, so that I gained in self- 
confidence and self-respect through being aware that, young 
as I was, he considered me a valuable person, 


He was a great lover of dogs, and their psychology inter- 
ested him next to the fascination which children’s minds 
had for him. 

One winter he attended a ministers’ conference in Ver- 
mont. On his first morning he walked through deep snow to 
the post office. Outside the door lay an old St. Bernard dog, 
whimpering as he tried to pull out with his teeth the ice 
firmly embedded between his toes. Cornish immediately 
knelt down in the snow beside him and worked over the 
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injured paws, talking to him quietly. When the feet were 
finally freed —a considerable process —the grateful beast 
accompanied him to the house where he was a guest, and 
during the several days of Louis Cornish’s stay in the town, 
he lay outside the door and escorted him each day to and 
from the post office. 

Louis Cornish’s chief interest was people and their prob- 
lems; and in his journeys he made it a point to talk with 
his fellow travelers, who often told him much about their 
personal lives. On returning from one trip he said to his 
wife that he had met an interesting young man who was 
shortly to be in their neighborhood on business — would she 
invite this young man and his fiancée to afternoon tea, and 
would she engage him in conversation so that he himself 
might have an uninterrupted opportunity to talk to the 
girl? At the appointed time the young couple appeared, and 
the afternoon passed pleasantly but Louis Cornish’s wife 
was somewhat astonished, through the scraps of conversa- 
tion which she could not help overhearing, to observe that 
it was wholly about radio; that her husband was enthusi- 
astically extolling its wonders, what it could mean in further- 
ing understanding between people and in extending knowl- 
edge, and that, in short, it was a great and wonderful new 
world in whose advance it was an opportunity to participate. 

After the couple had gone, he explained that the young 
man was “‘in radio,” that the girl thought it a most unworthy 
and uninteresting business, that the engagement was in 
danger of being broken, and that he felt so sorry for the 
young man and wanted so much to help him. He had hit 
upon this device as the only plan he could think of which 
would give him an unsuspected chance of saying a good 


word. 
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During the great depression Louis Cornish’s heart was 
sore within him as he traveled about the country. Because 
his expenses were paid by the Association he was most 
meticulous in keeping them as low as possible. One Sunday 
he was preaching in a Western city and had sought out a 
small restaurant rather than using the expensive dining room 
of the hotel where he was staying. As he sat waiting for his 
breakfast, the only customer in the room with one waiter 
in attendance, he could not help overhearing the talk behind 
him between the waiter and a colored man who had come 
in. “Please, please give me just a piece of bread, I’m so 
hungry,” to which the waiter replied not unkindly but 
firmly, “I can’t do it. ‘The manager says we can’t give away 
any more food.” ‘This was too much for the tender con- 
science of Louis Cornish who turned in his seat and said, 
“Set another place at my table; my friend will have break- 
‘The man sat down with him. 


’ 


fast with me this morning.’ 
He ate very slowly as if hungry for a long time, while pleas- 
ant, desultory conversation about casual matters passed 
between them. No mention of the incident was made, but 
when Louis Cornish rose to go his guest said, “I shall re- 
member this as long as I live.” 

Although so gentle he was nevertheless capable of stern 
indignation when the occasion called for it, and also had 
a naturally somewhat quick temper, usually kept, however, 
under very complete control. A friend relates the following 
incident. ‘They were motoring from Boston to Cambridge 
at the crowded hour when a driver from behind ran into 
their car. Louis Cornish’s annoyance flared, but on getting 
out and finding that the offender was a badly frightened 
Negro, his mood instantly changed to one of compassion 
and he seemed anxious only to put the other at ease. 
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The following story is also an example of his instant 
perception of the needs of others, and his sensitive handling 
of a delicate situation. On a brief holiday he and his wife 
were motoring through a secluded New England countryside 
when they passed a very small, picturesque, and evidently 
very old house. ‘They ventured to knock at the door, saying 
to the elderly lady who opened it that, as devotees of early 
colonial architecture, they greatly admired her house. They 
were cordially invited into the immaculate sitting room 
and had a delightful call. Early next day Louis Cornish went 
off in the car by himself. When he returned he explained 
to his wife that he had been to call again on the lady whom 
they had visited the day before. He said he felt sure that 
as a retired teacher she must have only a very modest income 
to live on, and he thought her a perfect applicant for assist- 
ance from the fund for aiding gentlewomen which he de- 
lighted in using. So he had quietly offered her this possi- 
bility. In relating the incident he stressed her complete 
dignity and fineness in accepting, with no sign of surprise, 
this astonishing offer from a complete stranger. During the 
remainder of his life they kept up an occasional correspond- 
ence. The following letter from her shows their friendship. 


August 30, 1937 
My dear Dr. Cornish: 

Your book has been a book of revelation to me. The scope 
and variety of your work, the happiness you have found in it, 
your special fitness for it stamped so plainly on its pagesine 

I did not need to find your altruistic spirit, of that I had the 
fullest proof; when as a stranger coming into our little home 
you were so quick to see the need and so ready to help. Nothing 
in my life has ever touched me like that, in no other way could 
I have been so helped. It has always seemed a miracle. 


i 
The Friend 


THE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS from letters to his friends and to 
his wife —fragmentary and mostly undated though they 
are — give some impression of his varied interests, his quick 
humor, and his delicate sympathy and perceptiveness. He 
wrote to his sister: 


Sorrento, Italy 
May 5, 1913 


Yesterday I went with a hotel acquaintance to see the miracu- 
lous liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples. Being, 
I imagine, a Catholic of prominence in his locality, he was 
able to get tickets. These admitted us first to see the saint’s 
jewels, and such jewels! Imagine a frontlet, long enough to 
reach from shoulder to shoulder, made of very large and beauti- 
ful square emeralds. ‘hese stones were hung between ropes of 
diamonds. From this wide band hung the special gifts of 
crowned heads, long pendants of emeralds and diamonds, and 
a thing I shall long remember, a cross of emeralds and diamonds. 
The stones perfectly matched, were set without metal between 
them, or possibly with an invisible thread of metal. The cross 
was perhaps seven inches by five and the diamonds of good 
size and purest quality. ... The huge gold mitre studded with 
very large emeralds was the next most notable. These gems are 
worn by the saint himself. His skull enclosed in gold makes 
the head of a very fine bust. This is set on the altar, the mitre 
is put on its head, the jewels are hung about its neck... . The 
jewels must be enormously valuable. It would not surprise me 
if they were worth a quarter of a million dollars. 
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When we had admired these gems as long as we were per- 
mitted to do so, we were allowed to follow a dignitary of the 
church, gorgeously robed, into the chapel of the Saint and to 
stand next to him on the steps of the altar. ‘Then the con- 
gealed blood was brought. ‘Tradition says it was found three 
or four centuries ago with the body. It is contained in two 
bottles three or four inches long. These are enclosed in a silver 
receptacle with glass sides. The priest held this receptacle within 
twelve inches of our eyes. The bottles showed a dark substance 
that did not move as the receptacle was turned over and over, 
or rotated. After a time there was movement and at length the 
contents became fluid, and moved up and down in the bottles, as 
any fluid would do, when the receptacle was rotated. All about 
us the faithful were deeply moved. All knelt to kiss the relic. 
I withdrew a little, to make room for some nuns. What I saw 
I know. The cause of what I saw I do not know. But I saw 
also the very heart of the Middle Ages, an unquestioning and 
adoring immediacy of faith, utterly foreign to and impossible 
for us moderns. I am deeply grateful to Mr. for letting 
me go with him. 


In dealing with personal problems, he was meticulously 
careful not only to see the other person’s point of view, 
but to evaluate if possible what would be best for that person 
in the long run. The following letter to a young minister 
from abroad illustrates his care in this regard: 


I am going to be very candid in my next statement. I under- 
stand that you like America and I am very happy that this is the 
case. I am strongly inclined to believe that it has been sug- 
gested to you how easily you could settle here if you wished. 
Indeed, if you have thought of the matter at all you may wonder 
why I did not open the subject with you. 

In general I am not in favor of expatriation. However at- 
tractive such a readjustment may be in its earliest years, there 
is likely to come a time when the wisdom of such a choice must 
be questioned. I have observed many residents of this country 
who, after a few years and when their bridges behind them have 
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been pretty well destroyed, felt a nostalgia that will last them 
throughout the rest of their lives. I may be right or wrong but 
I have never been a party to urging any man to come to this 
country. I have helped to welcome a number of men from 
several countries who have come here to settle and my welcome 
has been wholehearted, but I can take no responsibility. 

All this in general, and now in particular. There is no church 
in our fellowship, with the possible exception of , that meets 
the number of people whom you meet. I question whether in 
our diversified population such numbers are possible. I will 
name one or two extreme illustrations. My native city of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, has perhaps 125,000 people of whom 
not more than 10,000 are available for Protestant churches. 
The city of Patterson, New Jersey, is over 90% foreign born. 
In communities where such conditions are less acute they still 
obtain. I assume you will agree with me that every minister 
wishes to sell his life in terms of the largest influence. Inter- 
racial diversity as compared to racial solidarity is permeating 
and baffling and very hard to evaluate. When a minister has 
received his education and served his apprenticeship, has placed 
his feet not on the lowest round of the ladder, but quite a way 
up, has proved himself, has won the confidence of his colleagues, 
frankly I think he should be very slow indeed to ponder 
changing... . 

I should greatly enjoy seeing you come here provided you 
could demonstrate beyond any future questioining that might 
come to you the wisdom in terms of human influence of such 
a choice. 


Louis Cornish’s relations with his fellow workers were 
very warm. One day he came into a restaurant and found 
a worker from the shipping department sitting by himself 
off in a corner. He sat down with him. “The family must 
all sit together,” he said. 

The same warmth was shown in this letter to another 
fellow worker: 
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Dear Miss Routledge: 

You are to retire at the end of the month, and I want to testify 
to you my gratitude for your high service to our cause. 

I am not sure when you took up the work at the old building. 
... I don’t remember it without you. 

I do remember through all the years your tireless devotion, 
your unfailing courtesy and kindness to us all, and your efficient 
management. I can’t picture the Association without you. May 
you find your retirement restful and with absorbing interests 
all its own. If you haven’t hobbies, select them! If you have 
them, take them for lots of exercise. May happy memories of 
many grateful friends and of work most loyally done, bring 
sunshine over the coming years. 


The following seven letters passed between Louis Cornish 
and a former parishioner: 


Dear Howard: 

I wish that I could write you as I want to. I have tried, and 
torn up the attempt. It missed my meaning somehow, and 
faintly tinkled; or even misled. 

A student from a non-Unitarian Divinity School has been 
with me all the evening — the son and grandson of dogmatic 
ministers, and he somehow has lost his way — but I know in 
time by one path or another he will find it. And this I tried to 
tell him. 

I came back from seeing him on the train to find your letter. 
I am very happy that you found it in your heart to write me so 
frankly. I am deeply grateful for our talks if they have led 
your searching spirit toward more inclusive horizons. Dear 
man, I just can’t write you how your letter makes me feel. Fear 
lest the brevity of such a period of the sense of quiet shall later 
make you doubt its reality and worth; belief that to the pain of 
spiritual evolution come these precious times of spiritual repose 
(“Times there be of utmost calm,” sings Whittier, “when I love 
Thee more than fear Thee, when Thy blessed Christ seems 
near me’’) which precious as they are would, if continuous, mean 
stagnation; confidence that just as activity follows repose, so 
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spiritual repose comes again and again after times of doubt and 
striving, what you have had for a little you must —for such is 
the law of eternal growth — lose, to again yonder, a day or a 
month hence, regain; happiness that you are willing to let me 
share your secret with you; a blessed confidence that your high 
purpose will persist and in whatever form of art you finally 
undertake be a talisman transforming the baser into the purer 
metals of life, —all this and more would I write you. Inco- 
herent and fragmentary as my words will seem to you, I know 
that you can find in them both my meaning and my wish to 
walk with you in these pathways whenever you can let me enter 
them. 

... I never would urge you toward any decision, or seek to 
incline your preference, — this you know. What you may not 
realize is the deep pleasure and satisfaction it is to share your 
real, your inner life with you .. . now and again. So'\— if and 
when the spirit moves — write to me. And we shall have many 
a chance I hope to talk. 

Bless you, Howard. 


August 13, 1927 
Dear Mr. Cornish: 

I was much pleased to hear of your appointment as President 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

During your pastorship at the old Meeting House you helped 
me far more than you realized to get a firmer hold on the 
permanent things in life. 

It is thus a profound satisfaction to know that your power 
in this regard will now have an even wider scope. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
August 15, 1927 
Dear Howard: 

It is a great pleasure to hear from you. I could complain 
that your letter is not a little longer, telling me some news of 
yourself and your family, but I am grateful for any word that 
comes from you, and particularly for your congratulations on 
my appointment to the presidency. 
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You will be amused at one word from a Director of the Associ- 
ation. He shook my hand most cordially and said, “Well, well, 
you poor old goat!” ‘There is enough of this aspect in the ap- 
pointment to keep me, as the Catechism says, “from thinking 
more highly of ourselves than we ought to think.” The position 
does, however, offer very large opportunities which exceed any 
man’s ability to measure up to, and I shall be glad indeed to try 
my hand at the task. 

Remember that although you have grown up you still belong 
to us. When are we to have a glimpse of you? 


Boston, Massachusetts 
October3 igaz 
Dear Howard: : 

Really you don’t know how glad I am to hear from you again. 
Last spring I almost went to , and the thought of seeing 
you was uppermost in my mind. I wonder if you have seen 
the Meeting House since its restoration. I went down to Hing- 
ham a fortnight ago for ’s wedding. ‘The interior was 
very lovely with candlelight and flowers. I sat for a little in 
the gallery looking at the beauty of the lines of the timbers and 
thinking of you and others. 

I have read your two pages with deep interest. It is a rather 
vivid description of the Quest. I wonder sometimes if the quest 
is not religion itself rather than the arrival at any given point. 
You suggest what you refrain from describing, namely the old 
distinction between definition and apprehension. This is what 
I am trying to indicate. I am grateful if in some small measure 
I have helped you to discern spiritual realities, whatever their 
definitions, in those early years of your manhood. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
September 21, 1933 
Dear Howard: 
I too am sorry to have missed seeing you. When I found your 
message on my return you had already left. Your letter adds to 
my regret that we did not have a chance for a little visit. 
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Next year I hope you can come out and see us at the Shaker 
Village. We acquired the Meeting House and now make it our 
summer home. It was built about one hundred and fifty years 
ago and massively. The lower floor measures about fifty feet 
by thirty, which we subdivided. Daily and often several times 
a day the Shakers met in this house to bespeak and share their 
faith. They were quietists, and broadly speaking of the same 
origin as the Quakers. They bore witness to their faith amid 
persecutions. At the peak of their communal life at Harvard 
they numbered about three hundred men and women, living in 
their separate dormitories, working in rotation, and finding, so 
far as their records disclose their inner life, a great contentment. 
In many ways the Shakers founded an indigenous monasticism. 
It interests Mrs. Cornish and me very much to be living in their 
monastery. I find myself wishing that they might have adapted 
themselves to changing conditions and continued their unique 
organization. They found themselves by withdrawal from life 
and its onion tops, which surely never could be the way for all 
but might still be the way for some. I believe you would greatly 
enjoy such memories of their lives as still rather mysteriously 
cling to the old buildings. All this is by way of begging you to 
let us know another year when you are coming on. I hope your 
wife and children will be with you. 

Thank you for the excerpt from your journal. I am interested 
in seeing how you and your garden translate into speech some 
of the impressions that always have and always will haunt the 
minds of men. I have found a whimsical sort of solution in 
Arthur Beebe’s complaint in one of his articles on his sub- 
marine explorations. What can be done, he asks, with only two 
eyes and a two-lobed brain? How insufficiently he finds himself 
equipped for his new environment. If you and I only had more 
receptivity, more lobes, more eyes, who knows what we might 
attain by way of understanding and perhaps by speech! 

Some day, Howard, you and I will talk of all these matters, 
and it will be a real happiness to bring you down to date. Mean- 
while, I am sure your garden produces flowers as well as onion 
tops, and in strict confidence, be sure that the ecclesiastical fields, 
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despite all rumors to the. contrary, have nice large crops of 
onions. 

Correspondence is a queer method of intercourse. “The mom- 
ent it becomes periodic and has some whisper of the categorical 
imperative its spontaneity passes. When the spirit moves you 
next week or next year, send me another page from your journal 
and another letter. 


August 21, 1949 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Cornish: 


The visit at your home in Harvard on July 22nd proved how 
deep are the roots of faith and how timeless. 

During your fifteen years at the First Parish in Hingham you 
helped me to find the source of the only treasure which survives 
our uneasy labor of life, and remains our sole support in that 
final hour when we know death as our friend. | 

In the old Meeting House you baptized me as a small child. 
From your Sunday School and your pulpit I unconsciously drew 
reassurance. The confused fragments of the six days each week 
seemed to slip into the past, reshaped into a firmer core of 
understandable experience. Faith began to take root. In the 
decades since, this faith became a cumulative treasure of the 
soul. Long ago you said that nothing was more important. The 
truth of your words has been confirmed by the years. 

Most important of all, you did not force this faith into a 
narrow creed or distort it with ecclesiastical labels. You helped 
me to find it in the experience with life itself, from the people 
I learned to know. 

I am but one of your parishioners. When you think of all the 
others who are still your parishioners whether in Hingham, in 
Transylvania, in the Philippines or elsewhere, when you con- 
sider their immortal shares of the treasure you have helped them 
discover — only then will you catch some hint of what your 
life has meant to others. 

And the example of your marriage partnership has given this 
service to others a validity which it could never have had alone. 
You have done your work well — together. 
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As we left your home, [I tried to tell and a little of 
what I owe you. Happily, the meeting of you both in person 
told them far better than my words. 


Harvard, Shakerdom 
August 28, 1949 
Dear Howard: 


. . . I am quite inadequate to answer your letter as it de- 
serves. It opens the flood-gates of happy memories. You and 
yours were a most engaging lot of folks, dear people all of you, 
and it was a real privilege to be with you while you were growing 
up, and too infrequently to glimpse you in these later years. 
Someday [ will spin you yarns about each one; how Hardy asked 
me would I prefer to go to the barn loft hand-over-hand up the 
rope — he preferred this method himself — or would I take the 
stairs? I can hear Dorothy now, when she brought me an egg 
in a tiny basket, I had been ill, and she said, “‘She’s just laid it, 
listen to her cackle.’”’ I can also hear Elliott’s voice, rather angry, 
addressing Dorothy whom several of you were drawing in a cart, 
saying, “Even if you are a little girl, you can’t have your way all 
the time,” and Dorothy very dignified, saying, “Do you think 
that is a nice way to speak to a little girl?” The eternal feminine! 
Eleanor never played with me as much as you others did. She 
was shy and not very strong. Elliott and you were of the age 
when I could know you better. And you were beginning your 
questing in our limitless world of ideas. I am grateful for your 
memories of my very slight share in this great adventure. How 
much we discussed the years have confirmed. 

Long ago on one of my trips I was staying with my distant 
kinsman, Judge Cornish, Chief Justice of . He asked me if 
the men I had known in the Episcopal Ministry had kept the 
edge of their minds unblunted by attempting to fit their in- 
tellectual life into a creed. I did not know them well enough 
to answer. But mental juggling must have a blunting effect. 

I lived for a year at one of the big observatories when I was 
preparing for college. It was a great experience. In Southern 
California, on our way to the Philippines, Mrs. Cornish and | 
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looked over the mountain tops at the silver dome of the then 
new Palomar observatory. I was reminded how Lewis Swift, a 
really great man, used to wish he might live a few centuries 
longer to see the new revelations of stellar space. Palomar is 
beginning to publish some of the new findings, away yonder far 
from our outmost knowledge. Long since we have been moving 
into a world that has no interest in the cosmology of ancient 
Hebrews. It is magnificent to become interested in the whole 
cosmos. 

Well, enough! Come down to Winter Park, and some evening 
when it is cold enough to have an open fire, sometimes it is, we 
will have an old-fashioned talk together. An old friend now 
teaching at the University of Colorado used to say, “Well, at the 
next meeting we really must reach an ultimate conclusion!”’ ‘To 
the truly free, of course, the quest itself is the only ultimate. 
Mrs. Cornish joins me in sending affectionate messages, and in 
our admiration for the charming daughters. Come again, with 
not so long a-waiting. You know we are ever yours. 


Excerpts from letters of Louis Cornish to his wife follow: 


London, August, 1922 


Sunday morning I took the tube out to Hampstead, and easily 
found my way to the chapel. I thought of you, my dear, for you 
had told me so much of your service there. The only change 
made is a beautiful war memorial directly above the communion 
table. 

In the center is a square cross in gold, surrounded by a 
wreath of roses, pink in color, with green leaves. —The wreath 
apparently rests against the cross, surrounding only the center 
of it. J am not quite sure of the symbolism, but think it is a 
flowering wreath of thorns. Around the cross is a mother of 
pearl background, arranged in pieces that come from a square 
frame of stone toward the center. ‘The edge of stone makes as it 
were a frame for the whole, and itself is flanked by two other 
frames of stone, each enclosing a dark tablet with the names of 
the honored dead in gold, rather indistinct. From the back of 
the church, the mother of pearl and gold take all the lights in 
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reflection, setting out the cross and wreath, the dark tablets on 
either side flank it but do not rival it at all in emphasis. The 
effect is of lighted candles, of living flame. I never have seen 
anything just like it, or anything more perfect and beautiful. 


Memphis ‘Tennessee 
November 9, 1923 
Dearest: 

I never wished more that you were with me than I did yester- 
day. Leaving Knoxville .. . I rode through purple oak forests 
for three hours, winding through valleys and gorges and across 
shallow brooks to Cumberland Gap. There Dean Ford, of 
Lincoln University, took me in his car, two miles to the college 
on the top of the world. Such a sweep of mountain ranges, and 
fertile plains. It was magnificent. No site could exceed this in 
beauty. But more interesting than the views were the men. 
Splendid sturdy fellows, working in all conceivable ways for 
their education, keen minded, physically and mentally upstand- 
ing. My dear, I wanted to adopt them all! ‘Tuesday afternoon 
took me to call on Mrs. , a most charming and cul- 
tured woman, in a lovely home. She is an alumna of Lincoln, 
its product, reared in a mountain home. Here is the miracle of 
American education. 

I traveled with the University of Tennessee football team 
from Knoxville, coming here for their big autumn match, hun- 
dreds of students at the Knoxville station, much cheering and 
singing. I feel reassured about the virility of the race. There 
seem to be lots of us left in ‘Tennessee, and a mighty fine looking 
lot of youngsters they are. 


Cornish’s wife had seen, in an exhibition of parchment 
scrolls sent from China to be sold for Chinese war relief, 
one which fascinated her because of the wisdom and serenity 
of the face. It was suggested that it might be purchased to 
celebrate a wedding anniversary. Louis Cornish went to 
see the scrolls, announcing to the courteous young Irish- 
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American in charge of the exhibit that he had come to see 
Oh, sir, that can’t 
be possible,” said the young man in a shocked voice. “Yes,” 
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his wife’s ‘Chinese great grandmother. 


Cornish replied firmly, “she is here and I have come to 
findyher,(, 

This part of the story he related personally to his wife. 
It is not included in the letter which follows: 


I was pretty well past conversation when [| got back at 6:30. 
So I had dinner and went to bed. 

This morning I was at Whitney’s at nine to venerate your 
Chinese great grandmother. A comfortable Irish woman who 
stood near the door — it was a bargain day — said to me, “Better 
come back at 9:30, dearie, that’s when it opens!” Sweet of her, 
wasn’t it, and not knowing her! 

At 9:30 I was back, failed to find my friend. I had hoped 
to enter with her hand-in-hand! And so upstairs to your revered 
ancestress. ‘They had begun packing up, but two ladies remained 
hung. I will, I must be frank! 

Before me between two street windows hung a scroll 614 feet 
long. On it, attached to it, a portrait. I measured it. A serene 
and wise face, surmounted by headdress, was attached to a very 
large and apparently obese person, on whose very tummy was a 
full sun, and curlicques wandering off in all directions, red and 
white. Could this No. 1 be your relative? Even when you were 
fat, nothing ever like this. “‘Isn’t there another?” I asked. So the 
pleasant young man in authority produced another. No. 2 also 
had a fine face and headdress and a wonderful solid red gown. 
Maybe it’s this lesser one, thought I. The prices? No. 2 
No. l, . So your great grandmother stood identified. 

Forgive me. I had thought I might manage it, or her, for 
our anniversary, somehow, but my courage failed me. There is 
no wall space at Harvard big enough. And my eye, what a 
dominant old lady she is! No Shaker ghosts where she may be. 
Truly, I just can’t see her anywhere. ‘The whole was enormous! 
I forbear commenting further. After all, the lady is your rela- 
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tive, not mine, praise Allah. My folks were always slender! 
But if you will measure a place for her, I can still order her 
sent. I don’t believe as a refugee that she’ll be took soon!! 

All my love to my dear lady and may she never, never grow 
to look like her Chinese great grandmother. 


Sunday evening 


My day here nears its end. An hour’s ride in the tunnels — 
insufferably noisy and like the Ark, as there were at least two 
of all the animals on earth—took me to where I 
preached. ... I had supper in the station restaurant, and for the 
past hour in the hotel I have been listening to the music and 
watching my fellow guests. Such a crowd! Fat women whose 
dressmakers had achieved marvels in making gowns from a 
single yard of cloth, all women richly encrusted with paint, and 
sparsely sprinkled with gems, mostly diamonds in platinum 
setting. One old dame delighted me. Tall, pale, in sweeping 
black which clinked with jet, her hair —not all, perhaps, her 
very own —done in gray curls and tower effects, she walked 
to and fro majestically, wrapped in a cardinal silk cape. She 
was gorgeous — the only human who dramatically was up to the 
requirements of the setting — palms, barbaric plaster gargoyles, 
liveried boys in blue and gold running about. I wanted to accost 
her, “Mam, you’ve done it, you’re perfect!” Why not? Two young 
apne near me, artists I think, Bohemians certainly, felt as I 
did. We exchanged glances of admiration. 


City of Boston 
House of Reformation 
Rainsford Island 


Outside my window the tide is lapping on the sea wall, and 
over the harbor the lights of the city show a broken, twinkling 
line. It is a wonderful night — silent and calm. 

I have seen two boys locked in solitary confinement and have 
given my voice that they go to Concord [Reformatory] — a hard 
decision. Friedman asks my opinion —of course officially I 
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don’t count. I have seen one hundred boys go to bed, all a 
military drill, quick, and very picturesque, no, impressive. ‘They 
knelt together, turned down their beds together, all tumbled in 
together. Then I attended a long meeting of superintendent, 
teachers, and Friedman, and accomplished I hope the first stage 
of my undertakings — to have Protestant services here. ‘There 
have been none for months. 


I got your admonition about guarding myself from thinking 
more kindly of my fellows than I ought to think. Be comforted. 
I believe all men are liars and thieves and WORMS. 


Mount Stephen House, 
Field, B. C. 


I am looking out over the valley of the Kicking Horse, at the 
sheer face of Mount Field, flecked here and there with cloud 
banks which grow more numerous toward the summit, until 
the crown is hidden. The trees, thick at the foot, and clinging 
here and there along the ledges, are brilliant yellow and red. 
Add to this the peculiar blue—almost opal-like —of this 
glacier fed stream, and you have a view wonderful in variety and 
beauty. Do you remember the comment of my sailor neighbor 
at Parsifal, ““I’ain’t for the likes of us to criticize, it’s sublime!” 
It’s not for the likes of us to comment or describe — it’s all 
sublime. We have been in the mountains since Sunday morning 
—at Banff, and Lake Louise. Let me tell you of a warm sulphur 
spring which has been turned into a most perfect swimming pool. 
Fancy diving into absolutely clear water of a marvelous blue 
color, seeing the bubbles of the spring at the bottom, and from 
the surface looking off on the mountains at one end, by swim- 
ming a stroke or two under water you could enter a tiny cave, 
where the light reflected through the water changed your body 
to a beautiful green! 

At Lake Louise we rode to the “Lakes in the Clouds,’ 1000 
feet above the chalet. The trail was deep in mud and we were 
caught in heavy snow. My horse deserved much credit for de- 
scending in the usual fashion, hooves first. Lake Louise is a 
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deep blue mirror below sheer rocks on two sides and a glacier 
on the third. One of the women on our coach quite uncon- 
sciously began to cry as she looked upon it. An odd comment, 
but sincere. 

It has been a week of the very best. We stay a couple of 
days at Glacier and then go on to Portland, where we expect to 
be by Sunday night. I shall leave early in the week for Stanford. 
The preachment looms before me bigger than the mountains, 
now that I am nearing it. 

By the time this reaches Philadelphia you will probably be 
arriving at Hampton [Virginia] so I send this there. I can send 
you no better wish than a journey as enjoyable as ours has been 
thus far. 

Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe, California 


Far from everything — 6000 feet up among the mountains, I 
am sitting by a crackling open fire, and thinking of you over 
yonder at Hampton. William G. and I came “up the mountain” 
yesterday morning, in the afternoon climbed to the top of Mt. 
Lowe, 1000 feet higher than this little hotel, on very decent 
mules (mine named Chauncey Depew because that gentleman 
once used him), and looked out 60 miles over this fair San 
Gabriel Valley and the Pacific. Did you come here? It is little 
known, and yet surpassing beautiful. The ride up on the Mt. 
Lowe railway is of wonderful charm. . . . These yellow hills, 
covered with strange, fragrant shrubs, the valley far below, the 
magic of sunny and shadowed canons — one cannot describe the 
journey. In the evening Professor Larkins kindly took us for the 
first half of the night to the observatory. . . . The Warner Ob- 
servatory in Rochester, New York, was moved here and I met 
again my old friends the telescope and observing chair. ‘The 
custodian was most kind to us, and let me do what I pleased, 
turning the big glass on old familiar planets and nebulae. It 
was a delightful experience and took me back across the years. 
Today I have been alone, as I declined to go back with William 
G. to meet his Los Angeles friends — all strangers to me. Instead 
I preferred another day here in the mountains. I have prodded a 
reluctant mule to the summit and looked again across the valley 
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and miles of ocean, and then tried another trail to “Point Inspira- 
tion” from which I could look to the new observatory on Mt. 
Wilson, established lately by Professor Barnard of Chicago for 
solar photography. . .. Those [astronomers] I have known were 
quite the most untroubled and unworldly men I ever knew. 
Especially did Dr. Swift have these qualities. It is good to think 
of his last years of active life spent in this clear dry air. 


Union Club of Boston 


I had three hours to myself yesterday in New York and spent 
them in the Cathedral of St. John studying the chapels. 

Two memorials to Bishop Potter and Dr. Huntington are 
beautiful interiors, really quite sizeable, seating perhaps 250 
each. But two of the smaller chapels, seating at most 70, are 
marvels — one to St. Columba, one to St. Ambrose. The first 
is extraordinary for its celtic feeling. In shape even it is celtic, 
and its lighting by crude big candlesticks so in keeping, and the 
feeling Norman. But O, St. Ambrose! Such elaboration of 
color and decoration — marble walls rising to an ornate ceiling. 
Rich Italian walnut stalls charmingly inlaid in soft contrasts 
against wainscotting of the same walnut. Exquisite Italian mar- 
ble steps —no rail, by the way —and an alabaster altar, deli- 
cately chiseled and inlaid sparingly with gold, and above it... 
a gorgeous golden reredos, gold laid over blue, with hints of 
red, intricate, like a shimmer of a fabric, touched with varying 
light and shadow, with scarcely any sense of weight. It is a 
miracle of beauty. 

A good night’s rest on the sleeper — folks whose consciences 
are easy sleep well in Pullmans. 


Harvard Club, New York 


I am greatly enjoying myself! An uneventful journey brought 
me to the Hotel Commodore. A haughty youth gloriously at- 
tired carried my bag to my room, where looking him straight 
in the eye I gave him exactly thirteen cents, saying “This is all 
the change I happen to have with me!’’ He looked as if he 
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were going to say, “Then why are you in New York and here?” 
What he did was to drop his lead pencil and withdraw, haughtily, 
and I took the pencil. I came off without one, was annoyed for 
the lack of it on the train, and welcomed his. I feel that this 
was a good beginning. It might look well in print, “the start in 
New York” if I cared to remain and become a millionaire. I’m 
thinking of it. New York allures me! 


Harvard Club, New York 


John H. told me yesterday that the hotels never had been 
sO prosperous, that new wealth was coming to New York to 
spend itself, but that these appearances must not be taken too 
seriously, nobody dared invest, nobody could foretell financial 
movements a week ahead. It all seems like some form of world 
madness, women half clad, slippered in white kid, wading 
through slush! And paint and powder and jewels. In the box 
near me [at the theatre] tonight were three women very slightly 
clad, accompanied by two weary-looking men —each man had 
on a wedding ring — one of whom slept through most of the 
play! 

And now to my 5th Avenue bus. The morning was foggy. 
Blue carts were carrying off white loads of snow, shoveled up by 
an army of men. It was a sight worth seeing, and I climbed atop, 
and soon fell into talk with my only fellow-passenger, “from 
near Dayton, Ohio, Sir.” New York thrilled him. He was com- 
municative and became expansive. ‘I’m in hogs,” he confided, 
“ship carloads of ’em. What’s your line?” “Why,” said I, “I’m 
in hogs, too.” “Wholesale or retail?’ “Wholesale.” ‘Where?’ 
‘All over the country, but mostly in New England.” Then with 
kindly scorn, “New England ain’t no place for hogs.’”’ “My dear 
Sir, (this with some warmth) I wish I could show you some of 
our prize hogs, but I get off here and can’t tell you about ’em.” 
We shook hands, and as the bus started on I heard a voice from 
the top, “Glad to have met you, wish we could have talked 
business.”’ 

There’s a certain subtle irresponsibility about being alone in 
New York. 
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Franklin Square Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


I was not wrong. Many old white owls are here. But I mis- 
understood the reason. The Club is full of scientists met for 
a convention, and [ couldn’t lodge there, though I have the 
Club’s privileges which serve my purpose well enough. The 
Club sent me here, where probably mistaken for a visiting 
scientist, [ am treated with marked respect. Maybe it’s as well 
to be out of the Club House, for the owls I met, while no wiser 
than IJ, certainly are older and whiter! 

An hour’s chat in the smoker with an Italian from Turin, 
educated at the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology and repre- 
senting the General Electric in Bolivia, Peru, and Chile. He was 
a very intelligent, young, black owl. He says he will come to 
see us in Boston. 


Cornish’s gay humor frequently found expression in dog- 
gerel. When his young cousin was quarantined with diph- 
theria in his house in Hingham, he composed an amusing 
poem for her every day. 

When he was traveling, he would write his verse on post 
cards and mail them to his wife. One of them follows: 


How happy is a hermit’s life 

Without a dog — without a wife, 

With naught to do but type and type, 

To chase his thoughts around and round, 
To haul ’em from the sky to ground, 

To spell the very way he pleases 

And not be beaten when he sneezes. 


Albany 


A most amusing series of adventures being passed on from 
one hotel manager to another in this crowded political camp 
finds me at last lodged in an annex. My room was once the front 
parlor of an old mansion. A huge bookcase stands across one 
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end. Between the windows is a mirror framed in faded gilt. 
From the ceiling that must be eighteen feet above the floor 
hangs a heavy chandelier — alas, no gas goes with it. The bell 
boy in confidence tells me as the Manager hasn’t paid the bill 
the Gas Company has cut off the supply. So, all this glory of 
the past is revealed by one tiny oil lamp by the dim light of 
which I am writing. 

My friend the bell boy asked me to leave the door open while 
he went to the floor above “‘to see if everything was right locked 
for the night.’”” “Why?” I asked him. “Sometimes I get afraid 
of the big rooms alone and J thought you wouldn’t mind. We 
have been talking, you know.” I went with him, telling him 
there was nothing to be afraid of in the dark. Poor little chap! 
“Mr.,” he said, “ain’t you never afraid; don’t you never get 
lonesome?” “J am not afraid in the dark,’ J answered truthfully 
enough. 

On the train from California 


It was a very low spot, very low, the leaving you yesterday, 
but I do hope the barometer has been rising in No. 277 and that 
you don’t feel yourself too much deserted. Recall your Irish 
great-grandmother, how when her husband, your great-grand- 
father Patrick Mahoney, went off in the clipper ship from Salem 
she was not only not depressed but went right down to the inn 
and took a wee drop. | 

I am interesting myself with stage pictures —a foreground of 
yellow sand touched wtih a shade of red scattered over with 
sage bushes just the shade of your necklace, and all about 
weird tall tree cacti and on the horizon framed cardboard moun- 
tains. Do you remember that poor crippled Steinmetz at 
Schenectady made himself a cactus garden? These plants showed 
they had conquered life and he felt akin to them. Looking out 
on these barren ugly plants this morning I feel something of his 
admiration. They are a marvel, but what a country to have 
conquered! 


How quiet it is, dear one, having the house all to myself. No 
rapid hitch-hiking up and down stairs. No more shouting and 
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singing and dancing in the kitchen. Of course, I want you and 
Elizabeth, dear lady, to enjoy yourselves in your own way even 
if the neighbors do come to the windows to learn what it is all 
about. I am only saying that now it is quiet. 

The most startling things have happened in the village since 
you left, two elopements, but I am going to bed. 


Chicago 
I had a comfortable trip arriving at the school at noon; as no 
meals are served and week-ends most of the students are away, 
I was put up at this Club. But for my lunch I went to the 
University Commons where I lunched sumptuously in a great 
Gothic hall with a lot of nice students scattered about vigorously 
discussing the universe — and all for 42¢. I. prefer the Commons 
to the Club every time. The crowd here, faculty folk, look care- 
worn, have mental indigestion evidently and perhaps have ceased 
to believe in the likelihood of the improbable. But there my 
contemporaries know better. Every last one of them has truth 
by the tail. I love ’em! 


I have just breakfasted. Near me sat . How beautifully 
he reproduces in human form the cordiality and warmhearted- 
ness of the codfish which his ancestors caught. I always think 
of it when I see him. 

I overheard a rather callow youth saying to his companion, 
“You know I am one of the few gentlemen who are members of 
this Club.” What more devastating than such a sense of un- 
recognized superiority and the aloofness which it inevitably 
entails! 


Writing of a special meeting of the Committee on the 
Rights of Religious Minorities: 


I feel as if I had been walking a tight rope over Niagara, and 
am not sure whether I survived or fell in! Only time will tell. 


... What a horror, to be married to somebody who constantly 
takes divergent views, and I have you, sweetheart, who under- 
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stands all sorts of things without my quite understanding them 
myself. 


I wish for the quiet of starlighted spaces that the ache of earth 
may for a little be forgotten. 


Writing of his ancient seal ring, white onyx, engraved 
with a flying dove with an olive branch in its mouth and 
the words, ‘‘La paix a mon amie,” he said: 


Peace to one’s friend, but there is understanding, too. Ab- 
solute understanding, ideal and perfect, we miss, not alone 
towards others, but towards ourselves. Who dares say he under- 
stands himself? But we have practical, enjoyable understanding 
of our friends, of a sort that deepens with long association and 
mutual experiences. Peace and understanding, too. The very 
wish for peace means that we understand. 


Emerson says somewhere that friendship should be “without 
capitulation.” In the same line of thought he calls his dearest 
friend “my sweet enemy.’ Notwithstanding Emerson, however, 
I believe there is no friendship without capitulation. Life itself 
is a series of capitulations or concessions, making the lesser 
serve the larger purpose, and the relation of men in friendship 
is no exception. Acquaintance, perhaps, should be quite without 
capitulation; possibly friendship should in most cases concede 
very little; but the greatest friendship can exist only after entire 
capitulation. Maybe my meaning will be clearer if I call ac- 
quaintance the slight, inconsequential because transient, invasion 
of our personality by another, and real friendship the free shar- 
ing of personality. Love goes much deeper and the personality 
of the loved one becomes a dominant element in the life of 
him who loves. 


Going to Bangor [Maine], on the boat the other morning I 
watched a perfect sunrise. Over a world of gray, the stars still 
visible in the faint dawning, came a magical shifting of colors. 
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Black and purple, pink deepening into red, came and went 
against the changing blue of the sky. And there stood revealed 
the cloud castles of the gods, with turrets and battlements, hob- 
goblins and Norsemen fleeing before the sun; the world made 
new. 


Dear Heart: 


This will meet you tomorrow in the hills. I am sending it 
ahead as a sign that you are not far off, but just over beyond 
the lilacs in the moonlight, just yonder a wee bit, but here in 
my heart just the same, so look out in peace, dearest, on our 
good friend the mountain and give my love to the trees and the 
brook and especially to the hemlocks for once I was a hemlock 
too, and let the fairies take all the load of care off your soul. 
If you look from the top of the hill over to the mountain in just 
the right light you will see them waving their wands at you. 


Our life is rich and varied and how much we have lived and 
shared together these many years. It’s a pretty hard life, more 
so for you than for me, but it’s real. Ours has been no idling 
in back waters. “I thank the Lord my life came not on isles 
apart, waste headlands of the earth.” And you and I have lived 
it together, which, dear, is the best of it. 


Walk in the narrow path of peace, Dear Heart. 


8 
The Last Years 


AT 66, CORNISH WROTE TO A FRIEND, “I have had and am 
having a tremendous opportunity in Christian ministry. It 
has been and is a high privilege to serve the great values for 
which the Association stands.”’ 

But the time had come when he wished to retire. On 
October 13, 1936, he presented a memorandum to the Board 
of Directors of the Association. 


... At the next annual meeting I shall be well along in my 
twenty-second year of service with the Association. For ten years 
I shall have been President. I shall then have been thirty-eight 
years in the active ministry, and shall be sixty-seven years of age. 
Some of our ablest men have passed this mark and are doing a 
great work. Yet in our army and navy, and in our colleges men 
retire at the age of sixty-five. When possible for them to do so 
it is desirable that our ministers should retire at about the same 
age. The time for my retirement will have come at the next 
annual meeting. 

I would exalt our work. The emerging truly catholic Church 
of God for all mankind whereof all religions are a part, the 
Church of the aspiring mind and the understanding heart, the 
Church of the Christ spirit, must ultimately be builded on the 
same foundations on which we are building. Ours is the greatest 
and the most worthwhile work in all the world. So I believe. 
And I rejoice that I was ordained to serve this high calling. 

I love the work. I have enjoyed it all, not forgetting its clamor 
and combat. J have rejoiced in the wide range of the work, its 
unending variety, its spiritual importance, its revelation of the 
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souls of men, its extraordinary openings for preaching in many 
parts of the country and in foreign lands... . 

... Our people and our ministers are of the salt of the earth. 
If our independency has sometimes been aloof and rigid, it 
always has had in it the salt of clear and vigorous thinking, of 
unquenchable hope, and of stern righteousness and purpose. Our 
salt retains its savor. 


After this announcement, Dr. John van Schaick, editor 
of the Universalist journal, The Christian Leader, wrote 
him a letter of appreciation: 


I wish to express my deep interest in this action and my high 
admiration of the way in which you have done it. ‘The note of 
intense happiness that you strike, of belief in the work, of con- 
viction of its importance, makes the document highly valuable. 
I am running it in full. I am sorry to see you lay down the load, 
but I want to express my warm admiration of the way in which 
you have carried the responsibility and of the way in which 
you prepare to step out. 


On May 25, 1937, in his last annual address as President 
of the American Unitarian Association, Louis Cornish said: 


We are still an experiment in religious liberty. But we have 
shown great vitality in a changing and expanding world. Since 
1825 the country has grown into a vast empire. I have watched 
the world in which our Unitarian churches live, and the great 
shifting trends of thought in science and in theology . . . and 
radio and aircraft shrink the world to half its former size. I have 
seen the World War shatter the pattern of life and overwhelm 
our churches and this Association with problems which we must 
continue to work on for long years to come. I have seen the 
glorious beginnings of world-brotherhood fade before the re- 
crudescence of inflamed nationalism. 

Great winds of change have swept over us. I find myself 
marveling at the strength of continued group life amidst all this 
vast complexity, and the vitality of our churches in this up- 
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heaval. ‘These world factors have profoundly affected our 
churches. We must know the past in order to grasp the future. 
Only so can we teach faith to a mechanistic age; teach peace 
on what may yet be the very eve of war; teach brotherhood while 
we hear the pestilential proclamations of racial superiority. 
What has been the worth of our church life through all these 
years, how can it be deepened, and what is its destiny? 

After much thinking I have tried a new method of reporting. 
I have written you a book, Work and Dreams and the Wide 
Horizon. It is addressed to everyone here and to the entire 
Unitarian constituency. Since my utmost hope for its sale is 
that it will reimburse the Association for the cost of printing, 
.. . 1 commend my book without apology. It witnesses to my 
abiding faith in the great worth of our work and its future. 

It is most important for the American Unitarian Association 
to be part of the International Association. Our international 
organization is by no means finished. Future generations will 
still be working upon it. What is our aim? We are trying to 
coordinate the world power of the human spirit for good. All 
over the world our churches are fighting against wickedness in 
high places. We face well-organized forces for evil. Each group 
needs the help of all. We are trying to organize the world 
forces of righteousness and faith. ... As a servant to our churches 
I have seen life widely and deeply, and I trust it. 

I most earnestly wish success to the Association throughout 
the future years in helping to bring in the Kingdom of God; 
and I earnestly wish happiness and the deep satisfaction of 
spiritual achievement to those who shall lead it. 

May God bless you all. Amen. 


At this meeting on May 25th, 1937, the following resolu- 
tion of appreciation was presented to the retiring President: 


The American Unitarian Association salutes with affection 
and gratitude Louis Craig Cornish upon the occasion of his 
completion of long years of service in the offices of secretary and 
president. Dr. Cornish came to the Association after fifteen years 
in the ministry of the First Parish in Hingham, Massachusetts, 
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bringing with him the riches of fruitful experience and ripened 
conviction. His pastoral aptitudes and interests have been gener- 
ously devoted to the counsel and friendly aid of our people, 
chiefly our ministers, to whom he has been constantly kind and 
wise. 

Strongly convinced of the world mission of Free Christianity, 
he has inspired the Association with his vision of an international 
federation of religious liberals. 

Equally convinced of the need and the value of a united 
liberalism at home, he conceived and initiated the Free Church 
Fellowship. | 

During nearly twenty-three years in office, the most perplexing 
in the history of the Association, he has given without reserve 
his many gifts to conscientious service of the churches. 

Sustained by strong faith and refreshed by the humor born 
of imagination, his life may be summarized in terms of the title 
of his latest book, Work and Dreams and the Wide Horizon. 

Out of respect and gratitude we make this record and to Dr. 
Cornish we extend our thanks. We hope that his spiritual 
leadership will long continue. 


In the foreword of his book, Louis Cornish described the 
duties and opportunities of the President of the American 
Unitarian Association: 


He must supervise and in some part direct the departments 
of Publicity, Publications, Religious Education, Social Relations, 
Foreign Relations, Church Extension and Maintenance. He 
is ex officio a member of the Committee on Finance, the Library, 
the Building Loan and Sustentation funds, Ministerial Aid and 
Fellowship. He presides at many committee meetings. He must 
watch the expenditure of income from endowments and gifts; he 
must attend conferences; he must visit the churches aided by 
the Association, and he is privileged to preach in our American 
churches, and in other parts of the world. All these things he 
must do insofar as he is able. When in his office he wonders if 
he should be in the field; when in the field he wonders if he 
should be in his office... . 
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Four years ago [| started this book, but the pressure of the work 
prevented its continuance. 

Many of the problems with which I have dealt are as strictly 
confidential as are those brought to a physician. They cannot 
be told. Yet there are others which show how very human 
the administrative ministry is and how it touches life. Over my 
desk has flowed an endless and constant stream of romance and 
pathos and tragedy and humor and heroism — problems of 
sorrow and of joy and of daily struggle for bread. I have wit- 
nessed faith and undaunted courage, high idealism and un- 
selfish effort, shown by all kinds of men and women under all 
circumstances. I want to convey to the members of our beloved 
fellowship a deepened knowledge of the worth of the ministry 
and the wonder and beauty of human life as seen in my admini- 
strative work. 

May this further understanding of all we are doing help my 
SUCCESSOTFS. 


Concerning his book, an English Unitarian minister wrote 
him: 


June 24th, 1937 


... I find your book fascinating, as well as instructive. Our 
Unitarian publications have never before provided anything 
so human and readable, which at the same time gives a masterly 
treatment of the problems. Your handling of “Humanism” is, 
in my judgment, a very remarkable piece of work. The glimpses 
of activity at Beacon Street are wonderful. You make the whole 
thing live. | 

What above all wins my admiration is the depth of sincerity 
and self-revelation that appears. Voltaire said of a friend: ‘He is 
so much greater than his book.” I feel that you and your book 
are one — it is an extension of your personality. It amplifies for 
me and fills out the picture of the man it has been my 
privilege to know and admire. 


And a Roman Catholic friend wrote him: 
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I am in the midst of reading this remarkable record of your 
full years of inspired service and utter devotion; it makes very 
beautiful and often moving reading, and is always absorbingly 
interesting. 


Louis Cornish’s first act after the election in 1937 of the 
new President, Rev. Frederick May Eliot of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, was to apply for fellowship as a Universalist minister. 


During these past years I have been heartened by Universalist 
ministers seeking Unitarian Fellowship in testimony to their 
desire for closer understanding between our two liberal re- 
ligious bodies. I should have followed their example long ago 
and sought Universalist Fellowship had it not been that as 
President of the American Unitarian Association I feared that 
my action might conceivably be misconstrued both among the 


Unitarians and Universalists as a semi-official act. . . . This 
afternoon as a Unitarian Minister without official position | 
apply for Universalist Fellowship. .. . Our two great traditions, 


each of them precious in the religious history of this country, 
I believe to be supplementary. 


At this time he received many tributes of affection from 
friends far and near. Excerpts from a few of them follow: 


One of your greatest gifts is that you see the best in all of us 
and so we become more alive and worthwhile in your presence. 


You have always stood in our minds as one of the truly great 
liberals, and as a source of very genuine inspiration. You have 
been a spiritual leader, and a pioneer in the wider field of 
international liberalism. 


The spirit which has always animated you is one which seals 
my admiration and friendship for you. I count it one of the 
outstanding privileges of my life that you first took my boyish 
hand and led me forth. 
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. . . | want to assure you that I have held in my heart an 
enduring and growing affection for you ever since that day when 
I came before you seeking admission to the Unitarian Fellowship 
of Ministers. Your administration as President of the American 
Unitarian Association has been efficient, statesmanlike, and far- 
visioned, and especially so in regard to cooperation with the 
liberal movement throughout the world. 


I have a very high regard for you personally, and I appreciate 
more than I can express that fine efficient leadership which has 
so marvelously broadened our influence and carried on amidst 
the most disrupting time in our national and intellectual history. 


Whatever differences may have arisen among the Brethren 
the deep feeling of an abiding affection is, I am confident, the 
unanimous attitude of all — and this is the incomparable trophy 
you carry into the retired days. 


During the twenty-two years of executive duties as one of the 
chief leaders of the Unitarian Churches, he has traveled and 
preached throughout Canada and the United States, has guarded 
the expenditure of large sums of money, and has constantly 
advised the churches, particularly in times of crisis. During 
the depression there was a great collapse of churches of all kinds 
and of denominational endowments. That the Unitarian 
Churches suffered less than many others and are emerging with 
their denominational funds practically unimpaired is in good 
part due to Dr. Cornish. He has worked with other denomina- 
tions. He started the Free Church Fellowship and was its first 
President. Bishop Frederick B. Fisher of Detroit succeeded him. 
He has greatly strengthened friendship and cooperation between 
the Unitarians and groups of religious liberals scattered in 
twenty-three countries who have a consistency estimated at 
20,000,000 persons and are united in the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom. 

He has consistently championed the legal rights of religious 
freedom of all religious minorities, Catholic and Protestant and 
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Jewish, especially in the agitated areas. He has lectured widely 
in colleges and universities throughout the country on the prob- 
lem of minorities. At the Pan-Presbyterian Congress held in 
Boston he was welcomed as the one who had done most in this 
country to help religious minorities throughout the world to 
secure the enjoyment of their legally guaranteed religious rights. 


From his classmate, William DeLancey Howe, secretary 
of the Class of 1893: 


Please accept my very sincere congratulations on your decision 
to become one of the Elder Statesmen, not only of the church, 
but of the far-flung community which with increasing authority 
and prestige you have served these many, many years. 

Your class at Harvard is justly proud of the work you have 
accomplished, of the services you have rendered in the higher 
and finer realms, and hopes that your modesty may permit you 
the deep, inward joy and satisfaction of sharing at least a little 
in its appreciation. 


In the summer of 1937 Louis Cornish and his wife at- 
tended a meeting of the International Association for Lib- 
eral Christianity and Religious Freedom in Oxford, England, 
when he was elected President of the Association. 

In the next ten years his chief duty should have been to 
visit the member groups of the Association, and to keep in 
close touch with them through correspondence, but the 
coming of World War II prevented his carrying out most 
of these responsibilities. 

On their return from Europe they spent part of the winter 
of 1937-38 quietly in Harvard, Massachusetts. In a letter 
he wrote: 


We are lingering in this beloved Old Shaker building. Our 
little valley today is mantled in snow. Of the seven houses 
which comprise the village three are occupied, so we are not 
alone. You are right, it is a relief after nearly twenty-two years 
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of administrative life to cease to be responsible for not bringing 
to pass the impossible. I greatly enjoyed the work. I have no 
complaint. Only you ask, and J admit that the open fields and 
the peace of this quiet valley are balm. However, I am not yet 
retired. ‘The correspondence of the International Association is 
absorbing. And since our return from Europe I have “‘con- 
tacted”” — horrid word — about thirty-three parishes urging the 
contributory pensions for ministers. I expect to be busy with 
this for a good while. 


Each year Louis Cornish as President of the International 
Association sent a letter of greeting to the member churches 
in America and abroad, to be read at their church services 
on International Sunday. Here is one written during the 
war: 


When the day of universal peace, prayed for through the 
centuries, shall come, it must rest on the knowledge that all the 
sons of men form one vast community indivisible and ageless. 
When the day of universal faith shall come, the vision and the 
hope of the saints and the prophets of all the earth, it must rest 
upon the infinite power of every man to grow into the likeness 
of the Divine. The teaching of universal brotherhood, and its 
translation into deeds, is our high calling. Our teaching must be 
strong with the mighty strength of truth. Let us put aside all 
needless disputation and all that denies and dwarfs our message, 
and deeply consecrate ourselves to creating the spirit of love 
throughout the world. 


He retired in 1946 from the Presidency of the Interna- 
tional Association. 

During the critical months before Chamberlain’s capitula- 
tion at Munich, Louis Cornish thought constantly about 
Czechoslovakia and spoke wherever possible on her behalf. 

“We have in Czechoslovakia about one and a quarter 
million [religious liberals]. Can I do anything for them?” 
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he wrote in a letter in 1938. “It may be a debatable question. 
But if Germany attacks, Czechoslovakia will certainly fight; 
and probably she will not fight unassisted, and very likely 
we should all be headed into another war. ‘There is a 
deliberate and no doubt paid propaganda in this country to 
discredit the Czechs. I can join with others in presenting the 
truth, and it’s a great story, none surpassing it in devotion 
to liberty, intellectual and political.” 

During the autumn of 1938 his anxiety about Czecho- 
slovakia and the possibilities of war increased daily. He 
was in Rochester, New York, on his way across the country 
to sail for the Philippines, when the news of Munich was 
announced. He came into the hotel room and his wife 
wrote afterwards, “I shall not forget Louis’ face when he 
threw the paper he carried across the room exclaiming, 
‘Everything has been surrendered. I feel that all I have 
worked for all my life has been lost.’ ” 

That evening he was asked to speak at a meeting of protest. 
In a letter to her family, his wife described the meeting: “‘I 
was afraid beforehand that Louis would be more outspoken 
than any of the other speakers, but I needn’t have worried. 
The others far outdid him in their condemnation of Cham- 
berlain, and their prophecy of evils to come. I thought I 
had realized what Louis had suffered. I can’t bear to see 
the steady look of pain in his face and eyes. But when he 
began, ‘I wanted to come; when the heart is breaking it is 
a comfort to speak. Oh, the woe that is in Czechoslovakia 
tonight, with the sound of marching men!’ I realized that 
even I hadn’t seen half of his deep pain.” 

In his sermon the next day in the Unitarian Church in 
Rochester he preached on the Parable of the Good Samari- 
tan. 
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Neighborliness is the need of humanity today. Twenty years 
ago the war ended and we believed that we were making the 
world safe for democracy. Woodrow Wilson took a long step 
forward in visioning collective security for mankind. ‘That 
whole plan was predicated on neighborliness, but we said, “We 
will profit by whatever is done and we will leave all the responsi- 
bility to others,’ and we stood aside. We here in this church 
today are responsible for the condition of the world today... . 
The United States and Great Britain alike have passed by, — 
“Let the wounded man die, why should we care that truth and 
justice and mercy lie bleeding?” . . . While we sit here in peace 
and quiet the Czech people meet in despair. Extinction awaits 
them. Oh, if you have any imagination you can hear the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of the iron-hobbed feet on the streets. No neigh- 
bors; not a neighbor, all passing by; we who crushed the only 
vehicle constructed for collective security, passing by. . . . Let us 
get this straight, if we avoid the issue and if we sow the dragon’s 
teeth we shall get the result here... . It is not a world of mercy, 
of neighborliness, it’s a world of darkness. . . . I feel that much 
of what we have developed in this country since Colonial 
Days has been lost... . We’ve got to be neighbors if our civiliza- 
tion is to endure. 


In 1940 Louis Cornish and his wife went to Winter Park, 
Florida, to live. He became increasingly frail but was well 
enough to preach and speak occasionally at first and he re- 
joiced in the beauty of the skies and the lakes, and the 
companionship of friends. | 

In the summers he was able to return to the old Meeting 
House in the Shaker Village in the town of Harvard, Mas- 
sachusetts, which had been his summer home for years. Here 
everything combined to please him, the quiet countryside, 
the historic associations, the restful home which his artistic 
skill had evolved from the Shaker Meeting House. It was 
customary for visitors to exclaim that they had never been 
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in such a peaceful house. One summer day in Harvard 
several Shaker Eldresses came to visit from another state. 
Unfortunately his wife had gone to Boston for the day, but 
he hastened to welcome them, gave them tea, and showed 
them the whole house and the village. He was greatly touched 
when, at the end of their visit, the aged Eldress, who was 
the spokesman of the party told him that they had dreaded 
to make the call, feeling that it was a desecration to use the 
former Meeting House as a dwelling, but when they saw 
the devotion with which its peaceful atmosphere was guarded, 
they were completely satisfied that it should be in his keep- 
ing. 

Cornish had admired the Shakers ever since the day at 
an evangelical service in a New Hampshire resort when 
Billy Sunday had inveighed against “the Unitarians,” and 
several Shaker Eldresses, sitting in front of Louis Cornish, 
had walked out. Meeting them afterwards on the street, 
he asked why they had left the service. ‘““T’ want friendly to 
speak so,” they replied, ‘and we believe in being friendly.” 

In Florida he occupied himself with writing books. While 
writing The Philippines Calling, and Transylvania, the Land 
Beyond the Forest, he worked hard, driven by the urgent 
desire to contribute what he could to the scanty knowledge 
in this country of these important regions. Later, he wrote 
parts of a book on Hingham, and one on the Elizabeth 
Islands. He had long wanted to describe the beloved vaca- 
tion home of his childhood, Martha’s Vineyard, and recalling 
the well-remembered sights filled his days with delight. Until 
the last few months of his life, he arose at 6 a.m.; starting to 
work at 8, he worked nearly an eight-hour day. 

In 1949 he spent his last summer in Harvard, greatly in- 
terested in the work of the distinguished artist, Miss Hilda 
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Belcher, who was painting his portrait for the American 
Unitarian Association. Miss Belcher stayed at his home for 
some weeks and he sat for short periods every morning and 
afternoon. When in the previous spring the request had 
come to him that his portrait should be painted, and he and 
his wife considered who the artist should be, she had said, 
“All I want is to find someone who will understand that 
my husband has a soul.”” Miss Belcher said to his wife that 
she saw the many qualities from gayest humor to deepest 
sympathy, so that it was an extremely difficult portrait to 
paint, “the hardest portrait I have ever painted because of 
the varied and constantly changing expressions. It is the 
sense of his power that I most want to get.” 

His wife remembered the words of a famous surgeon years 
before: “How wonderfully interesting it will be to watch 
a man like Dr. Cornish grow old.” 

The following words from one of his sermons accurately 
portray him during these last months, when the spirit shone , 
brightly through the transparent frailty of the flesh: 


When we see the look of the late winter sunset in the face of 
some aged man or woman as sometimes we are privileged to see 
it, the suggestion that life is nearly ended, the serenity of long 
years of toil and thinking, we feel that there has been more 
travail of the spirit here, more labor, more experience, than any 
worldly record ever will show. It is the memory of the quest 
and the anticipation of more quests that we see in the face of 
the aged. 


A friend writing to his wife after his death said, “I shall 
be glad all the rest of my life for that last visit. He was like 
a candle, giving light unto all that were in the house.” 

In late October, 1949, he returned to Florida. In 194] 
he had had an operation for cancer, and during the last two 
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and a half years of his life, he and his wife knew that pro- 
longed suffering lay almost certainly ahead. But in January 
when stricken with severe pain, he also developed what 
appeared to be a bronchial infection. He went to the Florida 
Sanitarium in Orlando in an ambulance on January 6th, 
1950; the next day pneumonia developed and heart failure 
brought his life to its end. So one of the happiest of men 
passed into the world invisible. 


9 
Tributes from Friends 


A FEW OF THE MANY TRIBUTES from his friends show the 
extent of his influence on the lives of others. 

Rev. Arthur J. Brown, the former chairman of ‘The 
American Committee on Religious Rights and Minorities, 
wrote: 


I recall . . . how helpful he was in its work. I was impressed 
by his keen intelligence, his broad understanding, his catholic 
sympathy and the charm of his cultured personality. You will 
render a real service to the cause of human brotherhood and 
world peace by preserving a record of such a noble life so 
nobly lived. 


From Horace Westwood: 


To know him was not only to love him but to admire him. 
... He was one of the noblest spirits I have ever met, also one of 
the wisest. His service to the cause of Free Religion was im- 
measurable. He gave to it unstinted devotion. He brought to 
the affairs of our denomination an unprecedented sagacity, and 
though the burdens of administration were heavy, complex and 
often difficult, he never lost the human touch. 


From Lee M. Friedman: 


Louis Cornish walked generously through life and gave of 
himself unstintingly to all causes and all people he felt that he 
could serve. . . . He had inexhaustible patience, wonderful tact 
and astonishing practical common sense in dealing with prob- 
lems and people. Courageous and bold in support of principles, 
he was tender and understanding of human frailties. .. . Broad 
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in his outlook, firm in his faith, generous in his interpretation 
of life, he gave unsparingly of himself in devoted service to 
his God, to his church and his fellow men. He was that rare 
human being who through his years enriched life for all who 
came in contact with him and valiantly fought for ideals which 
alone make worthwhile the struggle of living. . . . He lived 
spiritually and gave to life a quality that so transcended the 
drab routine of our daily rounds that we who came within the 
orbit of his influence give thanks for the enriching inspiration 
of the companionship we have enjoyed. 


From J. A. C. Fagginger-Auer: 


Louis Cornish knew men: he knew what they were at the 
moment of meeting them. He also knew what they were capable 
of becoming. Through a gift peculiar to him he detected traits 
and capabilities which others failed to discover. And those 
slumbering qualities he made active. Out of many a man who 
might have remained a nobody he made a somebody. He found 
places for the young men where they might work, and for the 
old who thought themselves beyond the years of fruitful labor 
he found spheres of usefulness which they did not suppose 
existed. 


From William Roger Greeley: 


The sadness of this hour is like no other sadness for a long, 
long time; and so many will share it. Louis was not like anyone 
else. Friends here and there and everywhere can be compared 
and classified, but Louis was unique and incomparable. 


From Von Ogden Vogt: 


And often have I thought of your noble husband. He always 
seemed to be among the immortals; those splendid figures who in 
themselves presented greatly a great tradition. 


From Miss Adeléene Moffat: 


No one who knew Louis can ever repay their debt to him. 
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From the Honorable John Pelényi: 


Few men have meant so much to me as has your husband. 
He was and will remain for me as long as [| live an inspiration 
and an example. His unswerving devotion to his fellow men, his 
helpfulness in taking up their burdens and making them his 
own, his enthusiasm and undaunted courage in serving causes 
that were in dire need of friends, his abhorrence of tyranny and 
of spiritual bondage, his unfaltering energy in championing 
the dignity of the human individual and fighting for the freedom 
of the soul, made him the most perfect Soldier of Christ. 


Io 


The Preacher 


A FEW EXCERPTS FROM THE SERMONS of Louis Craig Cornish 
will furnish evidence of his style and thought: 


Intelligence, a sense of beauty, and serenity, these are the at- 
tributes which we may hold to belong to a mind calculated to 
give deep enjoyment to the spirit who possesses them. The 
three must go together, if there is to come that happiness and 
power which result from healthy balance. 

The intelligence must be that which comes from growth. 
It matters little how the growth is fostered. It may come through 
much reading and study. It may come through close attention 
to some handicraft. It may come from that greatest education, 
the knowledge of men. However it comes, it must be the keen 
alert capacity for judging things in broad perspective, judging 
withal fairly and generously. It must have capacity for the free 
giving of a margin to the things which do not fit. Where there 
is this power of intelligence, there is also the beginning at least 
of a sense of beauty. In everything it will discern a relationship 
between the thing seen and the things to which this one thing 
belongs. It will see the ideal and the beautiful manifesting 
themselves in countless ways, made real in numberless forms 
and symbols. Intelligence, or the power of comprehension; the 
sense of beauty, or perception of the true value of things in 
their deepest meaning; to these must be added the quietness and 
peace that come from feeling at home in this world of changing — 
forms. 

How shall we have that feeling of confidence, of serenity, of 
peace, that we would so gladly experience constantly? How shall 
we through that feeling come to the enjoyment of our minds? 
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God works upon us and through us, by a perpetual renewal. Just 
now there is the great renewal of nature all around us. The 
apple trees are white and pink, the gardens and fields are spring- 
ing into new life. Out of the dead leaves of autumn, drenched 
by the winter rain and bitten by the ice and snow, out of the 
very disasters that threatened their existence, these trees give 
us this marvel of new life, the putting forth of the new effort, 
which in good time shall bear its fruit... . Seedtime and harvest, 
but there is always again the seed time,— when the world 
awakes and “Behold all things are made new.” 

Here, in the deep places of our nature, is the contact with 
God. Note the distinction between belief in God and contact 
with God. The two are widely apart. A soul may believe in God 
and yet keep closed the part of the soul which touches the God 
life. ‘To say we believe in God is not enough. Indeed, intellectual 
assent to the thought of God has little to do with the experience 
of God. It is the contact with God which counts in the power of 
peace and serenity which we have named as one of the attributes, 
the necessities, of a happy mind. 


Be Thou unto me, oh God, a rock of habitation whereunto 
I may continually resort. 

The experience of the desert breathes in this prayer. It was 
repeated over and over again by men who had been caught in 
the whirling wind storms on the waste lands to the east of the 
River Jordan, and who had sought shelter beside some mass of 
rock that mercifully lifted itself against the fury of the gale.... 
The rock can alone withstand the power of enemies and lift 
itself against the dread powers of the air and it becomes the 
symbol of the refuge of the heart. “In the time of trouble shall 
God hide me in his pavilion and set me up upon a rock.” “My 
soul, wait thou only upon God, He only is my rock and my 
defense.” “Oh, God, thou art my father and the rock of my 
salvation.” 

And the experience of the desert was made to illustrate the 
experience of the spirit. “Hear my cry, O God,” prays the 
Psalmist, “attend unto my prayer, for from the ends of the earth 
_do I cry unto thee when my heart is overwhelmed. Lead me to 
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the rock that is mightier than I.” May God be to him, he prays, 
a refuge, a rock, defending him from the blast of the storm. 

These familiar quotations tell us the deep faith of the Psalmist. 
We often forget that they also tell us his fear. ‘These words show 
a sense of imminent peril. We can almost hear the sweep of 
the desert wind lashing the swirling sands. We can almost see 
the crouching figure against the face of the cliff. It is hard for 
us to understand the meaning of such fear. Here in New Eng- 
land nature may be a hard taskmaster but she never overshadows 
us with the dread of impending and instant calamity. Only now 
and again do we vicariously experience this sense of fear through 
the danger of others. 

We have been thus awakened during the past week. Everyone 
of us has found himself on the deck of the burning “Volturno.” 
What a record this is of suffering and dire tragedy, of heroism 
and human skill. So vividly has the description of it been 
flashed far across the seas, that we feel we almost saw the burn- 
ing ship. Surrounded by the eleven helpless ocean liners we 
almost watched them toss on the mountainous waves that now 
hid and now revealed the tragedy. What splendid courage is 
this that mans the lifeboats, only to have them dashed in pieces 
against the liners. What a splendid display of human resource 
and power is here as message after message is sent through the 
gale over a thousand miles of surging sea, crying for the help 
of an oil ship to still the waves. What an inspiration there is in 
the remembrance of the “Narragansett” with all the power of her 
engines hurrying her heaving way to the rescue over the great 
seas. What a conquest of nature it is as she enters the circle of 
the eleven ships in the early morning sailing around the ‘“Vol- 
turno” and sluices thousands of gallons of oil upon the waters. 
What a miracle is here, for the waters are stilled. Then across 
the wide extending film of oil, boat after boat from the liners 
hurries to the wreck, and in a few minutes the nearly six hundred 
people are taken into the boats and are being carried to the 
great waiting liners. A little later the poor wrecked thing is left 
deserted, the liners are again steaming upon their way, while 
their sputtering broadcasts flash this record of death and suffering 
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and rescue to millions of sympathetic men on both sides of 
the Atlantic. | 

This picture cannot be forgotten. As the hot iron sears the 
leather, this accident at sea has been left on the memory of our 
time. We learn most about life from life itself. We can pay no 
greater tribute to those who were lost and those who suffered 
than to draw from the calamity some deeper thought of - life’s 
bearings. It is the sudden complete rending away of security 
that leaves us terror stricken. Vicariously we realize what it 
means to be afraid. Give us safety, we cry; we want no risk; no 
danger. Let us be protected: so do we recoil from our awakened 
fears. But we remember, indeed our every instinct for activity 
warns us, that men have not grown strong through protection. 
They have grown strong, on the contrary, by peril and the 
deliberate courting of danger. All the seven seas this morning 
are dotted with their million ships bound outward for every 
quarter of the globe. First comes the voyage and then at last the 
port. We cannot have free action without hazard. We cannot 
have the quest without the risk of failure. But I wish to take 
your thought away from the physical world into the world of the 
spirit. What a man succeeds in storing away as the wage of his 
labor, what his hands accomplish, that is one realm; what in his 
heart of hearts he worships and seeks, what he thinks and 
imagines and plans, this is a world quite apart from the realm of 
his activities. 

Men build themselves homes to which they continually return. 
They build themselves cities of habitation and ever are traveling 
in and out of them, continually returning. Each man’s house, 
we say, is his fortress. Here the quest for treasure and for bread 
is ended. Here is the anchorage. 

Is there any such shelter for the spirit? There is one mighty 
refuge, one sheltering conception, one merciful conviction that 
abides after every storm; to the shelter of it men have betaken 
themselves since time began. It is the thought of the permanence 
greater than all change, the one abiding principle that underlies 
all the conflict of the world and the spirit; it is the thought of 
God. 
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By the long travail of our spirits, by the sorrow and the joy, 
“by past efforts unavailing, doubt and error, loss and failing, of 
our weakness made aware,” so does the God Spirit lead us through 
spiritual dangers and the sense of fear into a fuller knowledge of 
Him. Out of our very discouragements and blindness, from the 
terrors that stand in the way of all spiritual striving, we come to 
feel that a purpose dominates the world. The sun does not go 
down on a day that has not served some great end in the plan 
of God. The plan is too vast for human understanding and yet 
our dim knowledge can spell out certain letters of it. Beneficent, 
all-inclusive, it shapes the way for some destiny higher than the 
heart has conceived. Our highest privilege is consciously to co- 
operate with this purpose for the world. Our highest hope is to 
realize that a purpose mightier than man can conceive is guiding 
us. The highest wisdom is to do all and then to rest under the 
shelter, beneath the shadow of this all-powerful thought of God. 


Excerpts from his sermon on the occasion of the 250th 
anniversary of King’s Chapel, Boston, Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber 20, 1936: 


“There be some who have left a name behind them, and whose 
name is sweet, and there are some who have no memorial, who 
are perished as though they had never been.” 

We look down a long perspective of two and a half centuries of 
public service. Men and women of wide influence have been 
members of this church. Our written annals constitute a richly 
stored treasure house. [But] sitting within these storied walls 
and looking upon these venerated tablets I feel the force of my 
text, ‘““There are some who have no memorial, who are perished 
as though they had never been.’ Those who have left no 
memorial are always beckoning to me in some half mystical way. 
They throng upon me commanding my remembrance. What 
indeed of the thousands of men and women who have wor- 
shipped here and gone their way and left no memorial? They 
form a vast company and in numbers they far exceed all the 
members of this church who have ever been recorded. We can 
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discern them dimly, a very long procession of them. Taken 
together these unnumbered people are like the stream of life 
eddying around this Chapel and then gliding on into the un- 
known. 

If only we could follow them it would be deeply interesting 
to know what the Chapel gave them. Fortunately I can tell 
you of certain of these people. An American woman married and 
went to Scotland. From there she voyaged over the sea with 
her son in order that she and the young man might together 
partake of the Communion here in King’s Chapel. I could 
disclose something of the idealism and urge which brought 
about this incident; but it must suffice that the reasons were 
dominant enough to bring them from Scotland to this country 
and to take them back again. ‘There was no record, no mention 
in any paper, no writing. This just happened. 

Again, a young man asked me to be a witness to his baptism 
here in the Chapel on a weekday afternoon. He was not a mem- 
ber of this church, yet he selected it. Dr. Brown baptized him. 
I am not sure that this baptism was ever recorded. For the young 
man it was an act of consecration. I kept in touch with him 
until his death some years ago. His baptism was one of the 
supreme occasions of his life... . 

In the days immediately following the World War a young 
man came to me just after he returned from France. He had 
been through all the mire and wrack of the war. He had returned 
to find his parents dead, his home disrupted. He must reorient 
his life. Would I come to the Chapel with him, and with him 
alone have the communion service? We had the service to- 
gether alone, and then the young man went out to take up again 
his broken life. I have seen him occasionally in another State. 
Deep beneath his absorption in his present affairs is the memory 
of that communion service. 

These are challenging human experiences, and for our pur- 
pose they are deeply symbolic. ‘They are typical of thousands 
of happenings here in this old stone church, and in its wooden 
predecessor, for two hundred and fifty years. And these hap- 
penings were of the very stuff of which life is made, they were 
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momentous to the individuals. Continuously the stream of 
human life has touched this high and holy place. 

Think of the total of these experiences. Since the first Chapel 
was built there have been very few hours night and day when 
some one has not been passing this corner for these two and 
a half centuries. Through the years, thousands of these passers-by 
have entered these doors, have felt the power of prayer and 
exhortation, and have gone their way, leaving no memorial. 
True, the tide of life through the years has ebbed and flowed; 
but always it has ebbed and flowed around this church. Con- 
tinuously the Chapel has served both its remembered thousands 
and its thousands who have left no memorial, and so it is 
destined to continue to minister. 

I am very solicitous that you should feel the majesty and the 
mystery of this continuity of ministry to unknown people. 

Have you ever pondered the romance of the oldest lighthouse 
in this country? Today our long coastline is dotted with light- 
houses, but it was only in 1706 that the first regular light was 
erected. It has been a neighbor of King’s Chapel for two hundred 
and twenty years. Every vessel that has entered this port through 
that entire time has passed Boston Light. Small ships and big 
ships, sailing ships and steamers, coastwise vessels and ocean- 
going craft have passed it, and then gone on to all parts of the 
seven seas; and without interruption this has been going on for 
eighty thousand nights. There have been fogs and storms. Great 
seas have battered against the lighthouse. Again, in the calm 
blue of early evening and of dawn, it has been transformed into 
a miracle of beauty. And through eighty thousand nights it 
has continued its ministration. 

In some such impersonal way as this, for two hundred and 
fifty years the Chapel has continued its ministration, and in 
some way similar to the sailing ships, men have sighted this 
holy place and then have voyaged on into the unknown. May 
the light of God lighten them upon their way. 


From a chapter in his book Work and Dreams and the 
Wide Horizon, “Religious Education”: 
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“Is this you?” I asked a little child, touching her foot. ‘““That’s 
my foot.” “Is this you?” touching her hand. “That is my hand.” 
“Is this you?” touching her forehead. “No, that is Claire’s head.” 
“I don’t believe you know what Claire is.” ‘The little four-year- 
old child reflected gravely. It was a wholly new consideration. 
Then she said, “Claire is what looks at you out of my eyes.” 
Perhaps it is as good an answer as ever has been given. 

What have you and I to give to What-looks-at-you-out-of-my- 
eyes? The most valuable gift in the world. We can give her 
great concepts born out of the experience and thinking and 
hope of the human race. Gold and silver may come and go. 
The little feet will travel far. The best we can give, the great 
concepts, will be hers to the end. What shall we teach and how? 

Let us begin with the hope of immortality. ... Can we give her 
understanding now? 

It is Easter and for inscrutable reasons she is taken with the 
other members of the kindergarten class into the big unfamiliar 
church, and with them is herded into a pew and made to sit 
on a high wide seat with her feet far above the floor; she is told 
above all things not to wiggle, and by-and-by, an hour or ages 
hence, maybe she will be given a plant. Withal it is a fearsome 
occasion. If something nice doesn’t happen soon maybe we will 
cry. And as if all this is not enough there appears an old gentle- 
man, much older than her ten-year-old brother, wearing some- 
thing black and long and forbidding, and something red about 
his shoulders. Perhaps he will tell a story. 

No grown-up can get a little child’s viewpoint, or lack of it; 
but probably it is something of the sort I have indicated. And 
for the minister in his gown and hood, facing fifty little faces 
neither friendly nor the reverse, just gravely looking at him for 
something to happen quick, it is an awesome moment, more ter- 
rifying than for Claire, for he must either tell the children 
about immortality, which forever defies description, and in a 
way to hold them, or he fails. His fifty judges will suspend their 
judgment for a few seconds only. ‘Then he will or will not have 
proved himself a dub. It is up to him. 

“How many of you have had a birthday lately?” he asks. 
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Several little voices reply. “And did you have presents?” “I had 
a sled,” says one. Others volunteer information. “Do you know 
what a birthday is?” “It’s when I was born,” says another. We 
all concede the point. “Do we know what Christmas is?” After 
a few guesses we get the right answer, “It’s when Jesus was 
born.” 

“Do you know what Easter means?” Dead silence. “It means 
that we are going to live forever.” ‘The sentence is repeated, once, 
twice, three times, and the little voices without any inviting 
begin to repeat the sentence. In a brief time fifty little voices 
are repeating slowly, “We are going to live forever, we are going 
to live forever, we are going to live forever...’ ““When you go 
home and somebody asks you what Easter means, you are going 
to tell them,’’— and the children will answer, “We are going 
to live forever; we are going to live forever.” 

We can do this only for just about so long. The slowest little 
boy is a good barometer. When he has got it, we had better 
proceed. 

“Suppose you lost your finger. You are not going to lose it; 
but let’s play you might. Suppose you lost your finger, you’d be 
there just the same, wouldn’t you?” A few voices say “Yes.” Little 
heads nod. “‘And suppose you lost your hand, of course you are 
not going to lose your hand, but suppose you did, you'd be there 
just the same, wouldn’t you?” More voices answer “Yes.” “And 
suppose you lost your arm, you are not going to lose it, but 
suppose you did, you'd be there just the same?” Many voices say 
“Yes.” “And suppose you lost your leg, you’d be there just the 
samer” General agreement. “And suppose you lost your body? 
You’d be there just the same?” Nearly all the voices say “Yes.” 

With a little leading the lesson becomes antiphonal. “If you 
lost your finger,” altogether, “We'd be here just the same.” “And 
your hand, and your arm, and your leg, and your body”; at each 
pause comes the response, “We'd be here just the same.” “And 
now what does Easter mean?” Antiphonally there is confusion. 
The reply runs something like this, “Forever, just the same, 
going to live just the same forever. Easter means just the same.” 
Never mind. A little guidance and response comes clear. 
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“What does Easter mean?” “I am going to live forever.” “Sup- 
pose you should lose your body.” “‘I’d be there just the same.” 

Have we penetrated to the mystery where What-looks-at-you- 
out-of-my-eyes is beginning to ponder? It is not easy to answer. 
There are no statistics. I can only state my conviction. The 
thought lasts. I submit two illustrations. I was staying at a 
country home. Would [ not tell the little son about immortality? 
I did. The next day, it was early spring, I looked from my window 
to the porch, and there sat a little gray figure, all clad in a 
woolen knitted suit. He was sitting on the steps, touching in 
turn his finger, and his hand, and his leg and his body, and 
saying cheerfully to himself over and over, “I'll be there just 
the same. I'll be there just the same.” ‘The lesson had caught 
his attention, it had been elevated into a sort of game, which is 
as high praise as a child can give. 

I give my second illustration. Thirty years had passed since 
I told my one Easter story to a group of little people on an 
Easter morning. Repetition from year to year I believe in this 
instance to be the very essence of good teaching. I left the train 
at a distant city station. On the platform was a friendly lady 
giving me welcome. “You don’t remember me?” “You are little 
Helen Smith. Of course I remember you.’ And we were off, 
chatting of happy memories, of days and of dear people long 
since gone. That evening, sitting by her fire, she told me that 
she was teaching the same story to her own little girl. She had 
heard it herself on more than one Easter. 


Excerpts from “The Ministry of Hope,” a baccalaureate 
sermon at the Meadville ‘Theological School, September 
28, 1921: 


I am to speak to you what I may of this stewardship of the 
ministry of hope. If what I believe is to be of value, perhaps 
you should know something of my arrival. Briefly, I have 
traveled the familiar path that leads out from a form of orthodox 
Christianity, over a long desert stretch where I could see no 
leading, across what Harriet Martineau describes as the breezy 
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commons of the universe, and gradually there has come to me 
a deepening apprehension of the divine. I have seen men hope 
and I have seen hope justified... . 

I am convinced that history reveals a development, and that 
this development can be translated into a purpose. Excluding 
other phases of history, take just the religious development of 
man. Religion first shows itself in those savage beliefs where 
a gleam of wisdom and of hope is discernible in the night of 
ignorance. Man becomes aware of an unfolding mystery, potent 
with influences which he fumbles to understand. Then through 
countless centuries and endless stages these beginnings have 
developed into the three great world faiths which now sway 
mankind. Differ as they may, these faiths agree in much that is 
essential. Plainly they differ, obviously they are of varying value. 
But in them all is universal truth, the apprehension of the 
infinite mysteries in which we dwell, our kinship to these 
mysteries, and our higher destiny beyond the present life. Here 
is a common heritage of appreciation, a common human percep- 
tion, of what forever will abide. Further, outside these historic 
developments of belief are many testimonies. ‘This is especially 
true today. Our literature is full of utterances of pure belief in 
God and human destiny which can hardly be included in any 
traditional group. In religion we deal with persistant universal 
phenomena. 

The greatest interpreter, the clearest exponent of their mean- 
ing, is the Nazarene. He is far more than the fulfillment of 
tribal Messianic expectation, far more than the creedal Christ; 
he is the spokesman of truths greater than the world has com- 
prehended. He is today the interpreter of the essential unity of 
the race, of its high destiny, and of a purpose which is no less 
than the warp and woof of life. He is the symbol of a vast tide 
of hope and assurance in God that began yonder millions of years 
ago and flows forever onward. 

Here is a kind of life, a Christ-like life, a life of brotherly 
affiliations and unselfish service, shot through with hope of the 
hereafter. This sort of life appears on the planet, continues, 
spreads, is rebuffed, is extinguished, but ever miraculously sur- 
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vives, is ever nailed on the world’s calvaries, and yet ever again 
by the very power of its crucifixion returns in triumph. It is 
something immeasurably vaster than any definition, vaster than 
religions. Behold the travail of the ages, an eternal spiritual 
upward trend, the perpetual witness of a hope which the world 
itself cannot quench, the fountain of the peace which the world 
can never give. What does such a belief mean to the little child 
whom you will baptize, or begin to instruct? What matter to 
him, born on some ugly Main Street, this upward trend through 
aeons of time; of what moment to him the sayings of Jesus and 
the testimony of Christ-like men? 

And whence came the child? From the moment he was con- 
ceived, he began a physical development through the lower forms 
of animal life up to the human being. He is born with the marks 
of this animal travail on his body, yet he is born capable of 
thought, of acquiring an encompassing knowledge so vast that 
it transcends the earth and weighs the stars. He plans, he creates, 
he is capable of infinite development. A recent writer describes 
this travail. “Before I could lie on my mother’s breast,’’ she 
writes, “the earth had to be prepared, and the stars had to take 
their places, a million races had to die, testing the laws of life; 
and a boy and girl had to be bound for life to watch together 
for my coming. I was millions of years on the way, and I came 
through seas of chance, over the fiery mountain of law, by the 
zig-zag path of human possibility. Such creatures of accident are 
we,” the writer continues, “liable to a thousand deaths before we 
are born. But once we are here we can create our own world.... 
No cataclysm has the force to move me from my path... . Even 
life that was so difficult to attain may serve me merely as a way- 
side inn, if I choose to go on eternally. However I came here 
it is mine to be!” 

What does childhood mean? It means this right to be. As his 
body has passed through many stages, so before he reaches 
maturity the child’s mind must pass through the stages of man’s 
intellectual history, must traverse great tracts of human ex- 
perience. He isma barbarian,» ay trhibesman, \aniconoclast. a 
dreamer, until at last maturity is reached. The cycle of life 
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runs swiftly on. He is a man, he labors, he loves, he grows old, 
he dies. 

We witness a third development. As his body and his mind 
have been in transition, so his spirit also has been in process. 
Here is the miracle: his spiritual growth alone is capable of 
endless development. He is to determine the end of it as he 
himself shall choose. If he wills spiritual growth, nothing can 
debar him from it. He can become in reality a child of grace 
and an inheritor of heavenly things. He is heir to all the ages. 
What is the worth of the life to itself? And we answer, The hope 
that has sustained it. 

Such is the worth of hope to the child, and he has a right 
to it. To cheat him with cant, with worldly learning, with 
riches of whatever kind, and leave him ignorant of hope eternal 
is to rob him of his birthright. 

We are confronted with a complexity of institutions, races, 
beliefs, practices, and among them the different habits of faith. 
Dare we apply our test to the churches? I freely confess to you 
that personally I judge all religious teaching by the quality of 
hope which it brings to individuals. A man who lives without 
hope is of all men the most to be pitied. The lack of hope and 
the lack of spiritual development I dread as the monks of old 
feared the devil. It matters comparatively little where a man 
begins in faith. Only let him not deny the leading of the Holy 
Spirit of truth and he will be led onward and upward through 
partial intuitions and perceptions from glory to glory. The 
lesser understanding will give place to the more inclusive, the 
cloudy vision will grow more clear. 

The life of God is too mighty, His dealings with men too 
manifold, for any one of us to find the only way. Let every man 
be true to himself, and take the highest he can discover. Let 
him be content with no arrested development. If he finds com- 
fort and help in definitions which lack appeal to me, it concerns 
me little. We may both be right in an inclusiveness larger than 
either of us has fully grasped. What does concern me is that we 
both shall feed the world. Is there hope in our teachings, his 
and mine, is there enlargement, is there affirmation and not nega- 
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tion, is there what Carlyle called the everlasting yea? Does our 
teaching confirm the feeble knee and shelter the smoking flax so 
that the flame of hope shall burn? This is of supreme import- 
ance. 

And our hope will depend upon our belief in God. This belief 
lies in the realm, not of definition, but of apprehension, of ap- 
preciation. We depend largely on intuition. We reason about 
things largely after we apprehend them, we apprehend far more 
than we directly know. We are mystics, daring to believe more 
than we can measure, more than the heart of man hath con- 
ceived, trusting ever in the triumph of hope. Our whole free 
movement rightfully takes its place with the mystics. We are 
aware of infinitely more divinity than we ever can proclaim, or 
ever define. Definitions of deity have their useful place, but 
what the world needs, and what we continually need, is the 
practice of the consciousness of God. 


“As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the Watery Sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God; 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the Sod 
I will heartily lay me ahold on the greatness of God.” 


Brethren, your task and mine is to build us a church on the 
greatness of God. 


From a sermon delivered on his return from a European 
ieaycuoreapscnce, «L913: 


My belief is ever strengthened that our free faith is most 
glorious, worthy of our utmost endeavor and of our whole devo- 
tion. To prove all things and hold fast that which is good, with 
a freedom at once fearless and reverent, in the blessed assurance 
that the divine Power that created us cares for us and will guide 
us — this is the very deepest wisdom to which man has attained. 
To dwell in our thinking on the strength and meaning and 
desirability of righteousness and the beauty of holiness, handling 
the word of God as good stewards of His mysteries with hope 
and courage; this is the most precious benefit of freedom. We 
meet to take comfort in our mutual faith and to dwell upon 
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the dear familiar affirmations which have been whispered by 
the spirit of God to the souls of men since time began; which 
have been understood with an ever increasing perception as 
men toiled upward from the brute conditions whence we came, 
and which are destined to be more and more perfectly under- 
stood as man climbs to higher reaches of knowledge and purity. 
We meet to take counsel about what we can do for ourselves and 
other men to make the world better, to help as co-workers to- 
gether with God in the transformation of our visible world into 
the image of the invisible and heavenly. 

If my experiences have brought me any new appreciation of 
life’s values, it is fitting that I should tell of them. There has 
been borne in upon me inevitably a deeper sense of the vastness 
of life, the multitudes of men, the enormous differences in their 
abilities and capacities. I find myself humbled anew before the 
stupendous faith of Jesus and his followers that out of all this 
warring diversity there is destined at last to emerge peaceful 
unity. There has been borne in upon me with equal force the 
fact on which this faith has rested, that man is a spiritual being 
who does not live by bread alone. Sentiment, imagination, a 
thirst for knowledge, these are the mighty forces that rule man- 
kind, shading off on the one side to the love of gain and the 
passion for power, and on the other side rising to a search 
for the living God. So am I compelled on the one hand to a 
new appreciation of the complexity of life, and on the other 
hand I am compelled with an equal force to an appreciation of 
the unity of life that underlies its diversity. And the question 
is driven home, how much of life can any one man understand, 
over how wide a compass can his understanding of it be stretched? 

My deep consideration is that for better or for worse much 
of the high hope for humanity is in the care of our country. 
We are the great exponent today of the belief in man, in his 
capacity for progress, and the possibility of his fair dealing and 
generosity. On this high hope lies our claim to leadership... . 
What a stupendous faith it is, the faith of Jesus; the breadth 
and depth and height of it; its majesty grows upon us even as 
our boundaries grow wider. We cannot grasp the whole of life, 
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but this way knowledge lies. We cannot fathom the purposes 
of God for man, but this way lie the wells of living water. 
Through all this diversity of warring nations, beneath the sav- 
agery and greed and cruel competition, through all this far-flung 
net of human life that mantles the earth, faith sees a unity and 
a purpose holding life together, the warp on which its fabric is 
woven. What a belief in humanity is here, that every man in- 
clude mankind in his friendliness. Here is the stupendous, the 
all embracing, the all vivifying faith of Jesus. 

This faith in man is linked inseparably with faith in God. The 
two cannot be separated. Faith in man springs from our faith 
in the power that created and sustains us. No miracle of sudden 
transformation awaits us. By the travail of the coming ages shall 
the hope of past ages be realized. All that has been gained has 
been wrought by men and women like ourselves, patient toilers 
in the city of God. To keep the light of faith burning amid 
the shadows of ignorance and sin, overcoming the darkness with 
the light, overcoming the evil with the good, ever keeping the 
watch fires burning, there is no higher work than this in all the 
world, no human task so well worth while. 

Well may we free people take on our lips in these later days 
the song of thanksgiving, “Lo, the Lord hath made room for 
us.” Lo, in how immeasurably large a place of both vision and 
opportunity has He set our feet. We have come out of the old 
captivity of fear and limited knowledge. ‘The winds of freedom 
sweep over us. What a blessed privilege is ours to live in such 
an age, citizens of such a country, heirs of such traditions, free 
believers facing ever toward the dawning light of God’s revela- 
tion. 
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